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Two Investments suitable 
for the prudent Investor: 





l. ya 
Investors Investors 
General Fixed Gas & Electric 
Trust Trust 


—————_ in 24 of the “— An investment in 14 outstanding 
anies ritis / ; : 
ane Senge compen - companies in the gas and electrical 
industry. : 5 
2 2 industries. 
List of Companies: - 
Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd. Li fC ea A 
Burma Corporation Ltd. ist of Companics: 
Burmah Oil Co., Ltd. Gas Light & Coke Co. 
| RR ge Ltd. County of London Electric Supply Co., Ltd. 
gga Co., am Callender’s Cable and Construction Co., Ltd. 
Gas Light & Coke Co. re + T ae > - 
Government Gold Mining Areas Ltd. Victoria Falls & Transvaal Power Co., Ltd. 
Arthur Guinness, Son & Co., Ltd. Electrical Distribution of Yorkshire Ltd. 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation L.td. 


Imperial Continental Gas Association. 


Imperial Tobacco Co., Ltd. Scottish Power Co., Ltd. 


London Brick Company and Forders Ltd. atesicanles . . ol Power Cx 

London County Freehold and Leasehold Properties Ltd. Lancouiite Electric Light de Power >-, Ltd. 

L. M. S. Railway Co. British Columbia Power Corporation, Ltd. 

RS ag | Roe” rer) Imperial Continental ame Association. 

Robinson Deep Ltd. South Metropolitan Gas Co. 

Southern Railway Co. Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of 
Spillers Ltd. Baltimore. 


brings Mines Ltd. . 
tig, Mino ve Ltd. Midland Counties Electric Supply Co., Ltd. 
United Dairies Ltd. Metr lite Elect Supply Co., Ltd. 

F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd. Eee ae Pa ea 


ye U 
Yield: £4-10-0 p "ent. rs 
Id: £4-10 per cent Yield: £4-1-3 per cent. 
The gross yield is £4 10s. Od. per cent. at a price of 2 
21s. 74d. per sub-unit and is based on actual dividends This gross yield of £4 1s, 3d. at a price of 15s. Gd. 
and normal bonuses declared by the above-named per sub-unit does not take into account any new-issue 
Companies in the past financial year. Special capital rights. The proceeds of sale of these rights based on 


bonuses, which may not recur, are not included in the 
the average of the last five years would represent an 





gross yield. The proceeds of such special bonuses in 
the six months ended Ist December, 1934, amounted additional annual yield of approximately 15s, Od. 
to an additional £2 2s. Od. per cent. per cert. 





The Trustees : 
Royal Exchange Assurance 
The Bankers: 


Barclays Bank Limited 


Sub-units in either of the above-mentioned investments may be 

bought or sold through any Bank or Stockbroker. Full particulars 

of Investors General Fixed Trust may be obtained by writing for 

Booklet 12, and of Investors Gas and Electric Trust by writing 
for Booklet 12a, to 


The Managers : 


Investors Specialised Fixed Trusts Ltd. 
15, Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. 


Telephones: METropolitan 9338. Telegrams: Infitrus, Stock, London. 
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On February rst we appealed on the cover of “The Spectator” for £50,000. The first cheques 
arrived the same evening. Cheques of one, two and three figures have arrived daily sing 








The G.B.J. commemorates the Jubilee of its Royal Patrons by a special 
foundation of Annuities for more than 200 who, having been Governesses, 
are now waiting for permanent help. Many are disqualified for Old Age 
Pension by residence in families abroad. All are desperately poor. 













Were they victims of some “disaster” your money would pour in to a 
“ Relief Fund.” The G.B.I. has a permanent “ Relief Fund.” Over 500 
have Free Annuities already; and “ Spectator” Readers have been quick 
to acknowledge the need for more. 
Please make your gift a really big one—the cost of something spent 
on yourself—perhaps your last holiday. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


$8 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1. VICTORIA 2491. 

















This world-famous hotel, ideally situated in its own 25.acre grounds, grows more popular every 


year. Consider its unequalled amenities— E ‘y ; Nv 
The most up-to-date sun lounge in Europe! A sporting miniature golf course! A covered swimming ata LZ Dy Y, 


pool! A magnificently appointed gymnasium! A sports hall for squash and badminton! Tennis 


' 


courts, croquet lawn, bowling green! 100-car capacity service garage! The finest ballroom outside 


London (dancing nightly), cinema, entertainments! Bedrooms with private bathrooms: luxurious 4 y 7 
suites if desired. A 
Send to-day for fully illustrated brochure / C Z 


Note: Terms are absolutely inclusive—no extras 


Phone: Torquay 227: 


BRITAIN’S MOST BEAUTIFUL GUEST HOUSE 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE alarmist rumours disseminated at the beginning 
of the week regarding Italian mobilization and 
an ultimatum to Abyssinia have fortunately no substance. 
There have been precautionary troop movements on 
a limited scale, but the published terms of the mythical 
ultimatum appear to be entirely imaginary. Both 
Italy and Abyssinia have declared officially their desire 
for a peaceful settlement, and if that desire is genuine, and 
persists, there should be no serious danger of war. The 
facts about the alleged attacks on Italian troops are 
obscure, particularly in the case of the further incident 
at Afdub on January 29th, but they are capable of 
being investigated. The whole trouble arises from 
the existence of a non-demarcated frontier, and till 
the business of delimitation in situ is carried out there 
will always be a danger of further confiicts. Italy and 
Abyssinia agreed at Geneva last month to enter on 
conversations as provided for in the 1908 treaty between 
the two countries, but some question of the interpreta- 
tion of the treaty itself, in its relation to an earlier treaty 
of 1897. arises, and it is obvious that the submission 
of disputed questions to some form of arbitration is 
essential to a satisfactory settlement. It would be a 
great mistake to think that because Abyssinia is a small, 
and Italy a Great Power, the balance of right must 
necessarily be on Abyssinia’s side. 
* * ** * 
Germany and the Air Pact 
The German reply to the Anglo-French proposals 
regarding an air pact to give new force to the Locarno 
Treaty is immediately expected, and if it is in accordance 
both with rumour and with inherent probability it will 
mean the initiation of rather protracted negotiations. 
Germany cannot reject the air pact outright, nor is 
there any reason to suppose she desires to (though the 


usual contrast between Foreign Office sanity and Nazi 
flamboyance has been manifest), but she can, and no 
doubt will, attach various conditions as to the 
order in which disarmament, security and equality are 
to be achieved, and it is to be feared that the general 
level of armaments she now contemplates is on a sub- 
stantially higher level than was suggested in the Note 
of last April. But on the whole the outlook is promising. 
Germany appears disposed to join in the general under- 
taking regarding the independence of Austria, but there 
are no signs as yet that she is any better disposed towards 
the Eastern European Pact, and so long as she stands 
aloof the Poles will be disinclined to come in. Therein 
Warsaw very doubtful wisdom. The Eastern 
Pact, even without Germany, would make for confidence 
and stability. Sir John Simon very rightly blessed it 
when first it was suggested by M. Barthou, and Poland, 
to all appearance, would have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by signing it. 
* * * * 

Dictatorships Modified 

The movements in the something 
resembling a Parliamentary system in certain Eastern 
European countries hitherto under some form of dictator- 
ship has its significance. Turkey has just concluded 
its general election in complete tranquillity and with 
apparently satisfactory results, and in Jugoslavia, where 
the efforts of Prince Paul, the Regent, to restore Parlia- 
mentary government have been watched with sympathy, 
a dissolution has been announced, and some of the 
proscribed opposition groups, including the Croatians 
under Dr. Matchek, are to be left free to pursue their 
candidatures. But much the interesting news 
comes from Russia, where direct election to the All- 
Union Congress of Soviets by secret ballot is in future 
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to be substituted for the. elaborate system of indirect 
election (lower councils being the electorate for higher) 
which now prevails, and under which an open vote is 
taken by a show of hands. Details of the electoral 
reform have still to be worked out, but the change: 
combined with the freedom just conceded to peasants 
on collective farms to own an acre of land and keep a 
few head of stock of their own, indicates a certain not 
unimportant movement of ideas. 
* * * * 
Turkish Women in Parliament 
The most remarkable proof of the changes that have 
come over Turkey under the régime of Mustapha Kemal 
is the admission of women to the full franchise on equality 
with men (at the age of twenty-three), and to the right to 
sit in Parliament. No fewer than seventeen presented 
themselves as candidates at the recent General Election, 
and all were returned. Party politics, however, are not 
tolerated, and the Republican People’s Party has it all 
its own way; but (at the instigation of the Ghazi) it has 
shown its desire for criticism, if not opposition, by permit- 
ting thirteen Independents to become deputies ; and it is 
significant of the new spirit of toleration that a Jew, a 
Greek and an Armenian are to take their seats in Parlia- 
ment. 
one. While not permitting the full development of 
western democracy, he has insisted on reforms which have 
conferred social freedom and has created at least a training 
ground for political freedom. Contrast this with the 
repressive absolutism of the Sultans and the tyrannical 
oligarchy of the Young Turks. 
* * * * 
The Hauptmann Melodrama 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann may or may not have 
committed the crime of which a New Jersey jury has 
declared him guilty, but everyone who sets any kind of 
store by dignity and decency in the administration of 
justice must be profoundly relieved that the unedifying 
proceedings at Flemington are at an end,—even though 
there is to be a repetition, in, it is to be hoped, a modified 
form in the court of appeal. Resort to the methods 
employed by prosecuting and defending counsel alike is 
fortunately inconceivable in an English or Scottish court 
of law. High—or low—water mark was touched .at 
Flemington on Tuesday when Mr. Wilentz, for the 
prosecution, observed without any kind of rebuke by the 
Judge that “ Hauptmann is cold, but he will thaw when 
he hears that electric chair switch.” It would be a 
profound misfortune if the publicity given to this dis- 
creditable affair brought American courts into general 
disrepute in this country. In its higher ranges the 
American legal system (it must be remembered that it 
consists for the most part of the laws of 48 different 
States) and American legal practice deserve full respect. 
America supplies many leading cases in our textbooks 
and the Anierican Supreme Court is the most notable 
national tribunal in the world. 
x * * xk 
January Unemployment 
The January unemployment figures invariably show 
a big rise over figures for the previous month owing to 
the influence of the seasonal decline in work after Christ- 
mas and the withdrawal of large numbers of children from 
school; and it is pointed out that the seasonal decline 
in building and public works was accentuated by un- 
favourable weather conditions on January 28th. Even 
so it is undeniably disturbing to find that the increase 
in the number of registered unemployed is no fewer than 





The despotism of Mustapha Kemal is a benevolent | 
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239,000. It is true, the total is fewer than at the Same 
period last year by 63,000; but that i. no very great 
improvement. Coal-mining, engincering, ship-building 
and iron and steel all maintain substantial improvement 
as compared with a year ago; but textiles are in a haq 
way, unemployment in the woollen and worsted anq 
hosiery trades being actually worse than in January, 1934, 
It would be improper to form general conclusions {roy} 
the statistics of the last month ; but they are a reminder 
of how far we have to go before the stage of severely 
abnormal unemployment is over. The January trade 
returns, on the other hand, with a substantial increase 
in exports, are distinctly encouraging. But the process 
of recovery lags lamentably. 
* * * * 
Profits of the Post Office 


The vicious system of transferring the whole of the 
Post Office surplus to the Treasury was brought to ay 
end in 1933. Under the new scheme, which came into 
operation for the year 1933-34, a fixed sum of £10,750,000 
from profits is payable to the Exchequer, the balance 
being available for the business of the Post Office, 4 
substantial increase in profits that year brought the balance 
to £1,558,000—a useful reserve which has undoubtedly 
facilitated the policy of development and expansion that 
has recently distinguished the department. Already, in 
the year for which the commercial accounts are now avail: 
able (1933-34), both business and profits were steadily 
increasing. The telephone service showed the greatest 
expansion in its surplus. The telegraph service, which for 
many years has been hard hit by its rival, reduced 
its deficit. It is almost certain that the current year 
will show a considerable further increase in the total 
surplus. It is most important that the scheme limiting 
the Exchequer’s tax on the Post Office should be adhered 
to. When further temptation is removed from the Chan- 
cellor, there is hope that at least within a few years it will 
be possible to restore the penny post. 


* * * * 


The Church and Road Deaths 

The debate on road accidents initiated by the Bishop of 
Ely in the Church Assembly was remarkable for the sure- 
ness of direction which kept it on precisely the ground on 
which such a body is qualified to speak with authority. 
While Dr. Heywood’s presentation of the subject was 
strictly practical, and all his statements were fortified by 
official statistics, the point on which he laid insistence was 
that careful driving was essentially an ethical question, 
and that only in so far as drivers developed not merely a 
road sense but a road conscience would the slaughter be 
diminished. That is profoundly true, and the Church, 
which is faced with genuine difficulties in its approach to 
various public questions—such as unemployment, which 
the Assembly has also been discussing—can_ without 
hesitation, and with great advantage, keep the public 
conscience sensitive on this vital question. The Assembly, 
it may be noted, discussing another social question well 
within its proper field, echoed The Spectator’s recent 
demand for a Government enquiry into the whole question 
of the influence of films and how to improve them. 

* * * * 


The Caning of Girls 


Recent correspondence in The Spectator has provoked 


many expressions of astonishment that the caning of 


girls by masters in publicly supported and _ controlled 
schools should be permissible at all. It quite definitely 
and decidedly should not be, but the Board of Education, 
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as the Parliamentary Secretary of the Board stated in an 
answer in the House of Commons last week, is resolved to 
eave the matter to the discretion of the local authorities. 
There seems little justification for such a course. The 
question is not one to be variously decided in accordance 
with varying local conditions. That girls should be 
liable to be caned by men is a uniformly good thing or a 
uniformly bad thing, and most people will hold strongly 
that. for reasons that have been adequately set forth in 
our columns, it is a bad thing, and that no local authority 
should be left free to sanction it. Few do—but even 
those few should be checked. This is not a question of 
corporal punishment generally, on which we have no 
intention of dogmatizing. It is not even a question of 
the caning of girls by mistresses. But the caning of 
girls by masters is quite another matter. The most 
impassioned evangelist of sex equality is hardly likely 
to take the field as an advocate of that. At least it is 


to be hoped not. 
* * * 


Back to the Darwin Bugbear 

There were strange echoes of nincteenth-century 
controversy and battles long ago in the meeting on 
Tuesday, at which Sir Ambrose Fleming denounced the 
teaching of the theory of evolution and man’s kinship with 
the ape. We had supposed that religion and science in 
that matter had long since abandoned their quarrel, and 
found nothing incompatible in the doctrines of natural 
evolution and the immortality of the soul. Biology, 
geology and archaeology have all added their quota to 
the theories which Darwin enunciated, and have provided 
certain data of knowledge which most religious people of 
today are not concerned to question. Does Sir Ambrose 
not believe that man is capable of progressing beyond 
the point he has now reached ? Does he not think that 
he has progressed in the past, and, if so, at what particular 
point in the past is he determined to draw his line between 
ape-man and man-in-the-image-of-God ? It has ceased 
to be relevant to his issue to state that the doctrine of 
evolution is not proved, There are other facts which 
make it necessary to interpret the first book in the Old 
Testament in the light of history. It is no service to the 
cause of religion to suggest that its doctrines are incon- 
sistent with what most of the world is by reason compelled 


to believe. 
x * * * 


Mystery of the Red Star Liners 

No spokesman of the Government has yet consented 
to give a full and intelligible statement of its reasons for 
preferring that the Red Star vessels should be bought 
and run by a German company rather than by a British 
company. The reason originally given was that the pro- 
posed new venture for carrying passengers at low rates would 
interfere with the rationalization aimed at by the White 
Star-Cunard merger, in which the Government has an inter- 
est. But what is to prevent these vessels from being used 
competitively under the German flag? Mr. Chamberlain 
only replies that he has “‘ seen a report ” that they will] 
earry passengers at Conference rates. But what is to 
prevent the British company which wished to acquire 
the Red Star vessels from building new ships for a cheap 
Atlantic service? Mr. Chamberlain admits that the 
veto could not be exercised in such a case, since it would 
involve no question of transferring capital to a foreign 
vendor. The Treasury’s power for influencing move- 
ments of capital to foreign countries has been used for a 
purpose which was never intended and has never been 
contemplated. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes : The Opposi- 
tion thoroughly enjoyed themselves on Tuesday when 
the Bill to suspend the Unemployment Regulations 
was given a second reading. Government supporters 
sat in uneasy silence while one Labour spokesman 
after another exulted in the party capital they were 
making in the country out of the humiliations of Mr. 
Stanley. From a purely party point of view Sir Stafford 
Cripps was the most effective as in the best manner of 


the cross-examining “ silk ’ he put a series of devastating 


questions to the unfortunate Minister of Labour. But 
the most impressive contribution came from Mr. 
Buchanan. Though the Prime Minister was present 


this time he did not indulge in any personal abuse, but 
concentrated on the Means Test.-~‘* Is it worth it?” 
he asked, and went on to give some moving instances 
of the intolerable hardships that it created and the 
lowering of moral standards that was the result. He 
quoted one of the Sheriffs of Glasgow as saying that 
“it was most appalling to see the terrible increase in 
the number of men who came before him who were not 
criminals but were guilty of telling lies about this 
matter.” The speech was listened to with obvious 
sympathy, 
* ** * # 

Mr. Churchill fell below his usual standard in his presen- 
tation of the case against the Second Reading of the 
India Bill. Perhaps it was that the House expected 
too much. His speech was the culminating point of 
four years’ continuous agitation, and members looked 
for something that would outdo all his other efforts in 
argument and rhetoric. Instead he chose to operate 
on a narrow front and at times he descended into a 
flippancy that was quite out of tune with the general 
debate. His reference to the fact that Mr. Gandhi, 
when in the throes of an appendicitis, had called in an 
English surgeon, grated on his audience. He made 
niggling points too about phrases like “ democracy ’ 
and “ dominion status ” and earned the sharp retort of 
Lord Eustace Perey who followed him and was as effective 
as he was in the India debate before Christmas, that 
“he was imitating the politician.” Mr. 
Baldwin on the other hand was at the top of his form. 
He did not attempt as he did in his last India speech 
to use the occasion as an opportunity to address the 
Conservative Party, but devoted the whole of his time 
to the actual problem and debated it with a very real 
understanding and sympathy. The debate as a whole 
was sustained at a high level throughout the four days. 


> 


Congress 


* * * * 

There has been a further fall in Mr. MacDonald’s stock. 
His intervention on Friday morning in the matter of the 
allowances to the unemployed following on the demonstra- 
tions in Sheffield was really a lamentable performance. 
He admitted that he knew nothing about it until he opened 
his newspapers that morning and that “he had been 
trying to get in touch with the Department concerned 
all the morning.” Members murmured to one another 
that presumably there was a telephone service between 
Downing Street and the Ministry of Labour, and that 
at the worst the District Messenger service might have 
been requisitioned. It must be quite unprecedented 
for a four days’ debate to take place on the major Bill 
of a whole Parliament without a speech from the Prime 
Minister. But Mr. MacDonald was not even there when 
Mr. Baldwin made the concluding speech on the India 
Bill to a House that was so full that even the side 


galleries were packed. 
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INDIA’S ROLE IN ASIA 


a LEEPING ASIA,” said General Smuts in his speech 

at Capetown on Saturday, “is awakening, is 
stirring from one end to the other. ‘Two-thirds of the 
human race are on the move.” It was an accident, but 
in many respects a fortunate one, that the speech should 
have been published in this country the day before the 
decisive division on the Government of India Bill. We 
are too apt to think of India as a problem in itself, or at 
the most a British Commonwealth problem. It is time 
that our vision took a wider sweep and we saw it as an 
Asiatic pxsoblem. Two-thirds of the human race, Gencral 
Smuts reminds us, is Asiatic. In that great continent 
three nations predominate, India, China and Japan. 
China is the most populous, Japan the most powerful, 
independent State. India, far larger and more populous 
than Japan, favoured with far greater unity and a govern- 
ment far more ordered and effective than China, may yet 
in the unfolding of the decades which count as moments 
in the history of human institutions carve out for herself 
a greater destiny than either. That is the belief and 
confidence which animated the House of Commons on 
Monday when against a minority vote of 79 (for the 
other anti-Government votes were cast by Labour 
members who wanted not less but more than the Bill 
confers) it approved the second reading of the measure 
designed to make the term self-government in India a 
reality. 

It is the exercise of the new powers conferred on her 
that will determine India’s réle in an Asia where the next 
great drama on a world-scale may be enacted,—for in 
Asia, problems vital in their bearing on the prosperity 
and peace not only of that continent itself, but of Europe 
and America, are taking shape. There is no need to 
talk inflammably of the menace of Japan. It is more 
than enough to speak of the portent of Japan. But the 
portent must be objectively and dispassionately assessed. 
Facts written into history are not to be ignored. The 
ambitions of Japan on the mainland of Asia were revealed 
without disguise or veil in the Twenty-one Demands pre- 
sented to China in 1915. The intervention of the Powers 
prevented the full realization of her aims and the process 
of penetration has been shifted further north. Korea 
was first made a protectorate, then annexed. Manchuria 
was severed from China and made an appanage of Japan 
by methods exposed in all their detail by the Lytton 
Commission two years ago. The thrust is directed now 
towards Mongolia, and the contact established with Soviet 
Russia along the Manchukuo frontier has faced the world 
with the imminent danger of war between a great Euro- 
pean and a great Asiatic Power. As part of the process 
Japan has renounced the pledges of peaceful conduct 
which she gave when she signed the League of Nations 
Covenant, and denounced the Washington Treaty, 
which involved not only naval limitation but the non- 
fortification of any still unfortified Pacific bases. She 
remains bound by the Pact of Paris, but she has already 
broken it—at Mukden in 1931. 

That is the portent of Japan, and whatever allowance 
may be made for the natural ambitions of a growing 
State and the stringency created by a population expand- 
ing far too fast, the problems it raises for the rest of Asia, 
and the rest of the world, are palpable,—even in the 
political field, and in fact the economie problems raised 
by Japanese competition in every market are no less dis- 
turbing. If any demonstration were needed of the im- 
pression Japancse policy is making in countries to which 


her activity is of most immediate conzern it would be 
found, in convincing shape, in the military preparation, 
of Russia and the United States. It is just a fortnight 
since the increase of the Russian army to close on a 
million men, with a corresponding expansion of material 
armament, especially in the air, was announced ; and now 
from Washington come reports of preparations hardly 
less formidable to equip the American fleet for any tasks 
that may await it in the Pacific. On the top of a naval 
construction programme already planned up to the full 
treaty limits (for all parties to the Washington Treaty, 
Japan included, are bound by it till the end of 1936) a 
further $40,000,000 is to be expended, mainly—and 
significantly —on strengthening the army and navy bases 
in the Pacific. Hawaii is particularly mentioned, and 
the army is to spend $11,000,000 on the construction of an 
air-base there, this to form part of a defensive scheme 
reaching from Alaska in the-north to the Panama Canal 
in the south. 

These are facts. Japan has left the League and 
denounced the Washington Treaty. The direct conse- 
quence is the resolute expansion of Russian armaments 
on the one hand and American on the other—and the 
world has learned once already in this generation where 
armament races lead. Japan, of course, is not directly 
threatening the United States nor the United States 
Japan. The break, if a break there is to be, will be 
over the open door in China. Ever since the days of 
John Hay that has been a cardinal feature of American 
foreign policy, and no American government has ever 
reconciled itself to the prospect of unhindered Japanese 
expansion over Chinese territory, or open Japanese 
infringement of Chinese sovereignty. Neither the United 
States alone nor the United States and the rest of the 
world together availed to protect Manchuria in 1931, 
but there is some distinction between Manchuria and 
what is termed China proper, and in any case a good 
deal of reflection has been going on in Washington and 
other capitals since the Mukden coup. The army 
leaders who are at present shaping Japanese _ policy 
would not do well to count on universal and unlimited 
acquiescence in the execution of their plans. And that 
should be made unmistakably clear in time. There is 
no question of an Anglo-American alliance, nor of a 
common front, nor of any formal understanding, but the 
touch between Washington and London should be 
sufficiently close and constant, the confidence of the 
two governments in one another sufliciently strong, the 
determination of each to maintain the Far Eastern policy 
they concerted at Washington in 1922> sufficiently 
resolute, to deter any nation from running deliberately 
athwart it. 

One new aspect of the problen presents itself. There 
have been recent conversations between Japanese and 
Chinese negotiators at Nanking. There has been 
vague but suggestive talk of a Pan-Asiatic movement 
in which those countries should play a leading part. 
What it amounts to is not clear as yet. But if it amounts 
to anything at all, it is of vital importance to know where 
India stands—or might stand. The whole future of 
Asia, and perhaps of the world, might depend on whether 
India was contented or discontented with her lot, chating 
sullen and explosive under alien trammels or building 
up her nationhood in co-operative partnership within 
a British commonwealth. That consideration in_ its 
full potentialities was probably in the minds’ of few of 
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the members of the House of Commons on Monday 
night, but it might properly have determined the vote 
of all of them. The Government of India Bill does not 
satisfy all India’s aspirations. It might well have been 
more generous to them in certain respects. The right of 
that great nation to attain in due time whatever stature 
and status it shows itself capable of within the British 
(ommonwealth should have been conceded without 
reserve or hesitation from the first. But a great step 
forward is being taken. The appalling dangers of a policy 


of repression have been avoided. An India politically 
immature is being enabled to attain maturity in the 
indispensable and irreplaceable school of experience. 
And the vote of Monday means that we can look to her 
with some confidence. as there could have been no 
hope of doing if the Government’s opponents had had 
their way, to make her 350 millions a factor of stability, 
perhaps the decisive factor, in an Asia over which, as 
General Smuts rightly warns us, the storms are gathering, 
and may some day break. 


THE FIASCO OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT BOARD 


HE defect which we saw to be inherent in the scheme 

of the Unemployment Act from the moment when it 
was first produced in November, 1933, has proved its 
undoing. Seldom has it happened to a strong Govern- 
ment to pass a first-class measure through all its stages 
in Parliament and to find on the first moment of its 
application that it was so unworkable that it had to be 
instantly suspended. On paper the regulations adopted by 
the Unemployment Assistance Board seemed to be, in spite 
of certain defects, on the whole sound. That they were 
designed to be not less, but more generous, in the scales 
of relief offered is shown by the fact that it was calculated 
that the cost would be £3,000,000 a year more than that 
of the old transitional benefit, plus the cost of the restora- 
tion of the 10 per cent. cut. In practice the result is 
not what was intended. When we make all allowances 
for complaints made by those who in the past have 
received relief on an improper scale, and for the party 
capital which opponents of the Government might be 
expected to make wherever there was a chance, it is 
still abundantly evident that the system of administering 
ihe regulations has proved in many cases harsh ; that the 
discretionary powers in theory conferred upon the 
officials could not be used ; and that the expected increase 
in total cost arising from more generous treatment would 
not have been realized, the effect being that of economy 
rather than generosity. 

The popular outcry which has arisen was such as this 
Government has never before experienced. It was not 
altogether just, but it was in part just; and it would 
have certainly assumed a very formidable aspect if the 
Government had not wisely recanted. Mr. Oliver 
Stanley, who has to administer the Act of his predecessor, 
has treated the situation with tact and promptitude ; 
and has been forced to recommend that while those 
have had increases in their payments under 
the decisions of the’ Board shall retain them, those 
who have suffered cuts shall for the present have the 
cuts restored. This is a frank admission that the system 
at its inception has broken down; and that it cannot 
be set going again until there has been an inquiry and a 
re-framing of the regulations. The Government has made 
a major mistake. It withdraws while it thinks again. 

But while it is thinking, it is to be hoped that it will 
think in the broadest possible terms. Has this amazing 
failure arisen from the fact that the regulations are wrong, 
or may it not be that no water-tight system of precise 
regulations, bureaucratically administered by State 
officials appointed from the top, will ever work? 
This failure was not unforeseen. We make no apology 
for quoting ‘our.own words, published in November, 
1933. for the event proves that they were justified. 
We admitted that since the State had rightly assumed 
responsibility for paying the unemployed, control of a 
stringent kind was indispensable, and added : 

“But that is quite another matter from endorsing the policy 


who 


of this Bill, which envisages nothing less than the complete super- 
session of the Public Assistance Authorities, so far as the relief 
of the able-bodied is concerned, and the substitution of a new 
army of local officials appointed by and responsible to no one but 
an autocratic central authority. . .. All the experience of the 
local officers, all the intimate knowledge of local workers who have 
helped in these public services, will count for nothing excepting in 
so far as volunteers may be attracted to Advisory Committees 
{not vet functioning]. he officials of the Government, installed 
by the central authority, will come armed with precise regulations 
manufactured in Whitehall, and these it will be their duty tea 
apply in considering applications for relief. A cast-iron system 
ot central control is to be substituted for an elastic system based 
on the knowledge of individuals and families. The former may 
be more economical. But will it be tolerated? ... Tho task 
demands local knowledge and experience, not of machines, but of 
men and women and their personal history.” 


That criticism is justified by the event. Is it 
much to ask the Government to apply the lesson of its 
own mistake, and make some radical alterations in the 
Act itself? It is not merely that the regulations require 
modification. That is clear. The rent allowances would 
certainly have to be determined in a different way. 
The personal allowances for earning members of families 
are such as to discourage carners from remaining with 
But it is doubtful if any mere recasting 
How 


too 


their families. 
of the regulations would by itself meet the case. 
is it possible to invest local officials who are accountable 
to a central Board for all their actions with that dis- 
eretionary power which is absolutely essential to the 
wise distribution of relief’ If it is now too late to 
recast the main machinery of the Act, the very least 
that should be done would be to set up the local advisory 
committees and to give them or their agents a real share 
in the work of assessing claims. 

The situation that has arisen calls for very firm handling, 
It presents more dangers than one. It is not merely 
that injustice may be done to the poor by withdrawing 
the more human method of dealing with relief and 


substituting the mechanical method which officials 
have no choice but to apply. That is the immediate 
danger which has already been made clear. But is 


there not another danger, that of an evil which may be 
more subtle and lasting in its consequences—that the 
Government, dreading the hostility which this false 
step has evoked, may fall back upgn the methods which 
brought the last Labour Government to disaster? The 
authors of the Unemployment Act made it their boast 
that they were taking unemployment relief out of local 
politics. But just as Mr. Neville Chamberlain believed 
that when he abolished the Guardians and transferred 
their duties to wider authorities he would get rid of 
their spending proclivities, and found that in some 
eases he had merely transferred the temptation to the 
larger bodies, so it may be in this matter of unemployment 
relief. The problem has now become an issue for Parlia- 
ment and for national politics. Every member will 
now find himself under pressure from his constituents 
to support policies for more generous scales of relief. 
It would be a very unhealthy state of affairs if Members 
of Parliament found themselves in the position that they 
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could only hope to retain their seats if they joined in 
pressing for more lavish regulations. The Government 
have to face a situation which has two aspects. They 
have to remove the real grievance which they have 
‘aused by creating an inelastic, and therefore, in its 
operation, inhumane, method of administering relief. On 
the other hand, they will need to show the strength which 
refuses to make rash bids for popularity, and maintain 
the broad principles of relief which they asserted before 
the Unemployment Bill was introduced. The Labour 
arty will not cease to press for the abolition of all 
means tests. But some means test there must be, unless 
the distribution of public money is to become a farce ; 


SS 





and it ought to remain more advantageous for a man 
to be at work than to be on the dole. Strength, therefor. 
is needed—the strength which should be pre-eminently 
an attribute of a National Government—to Maintain 
sound principles governing the relief of the unemployed; 
and along with that, full recognition of the fact ‘that 
unemployment is an evil for which the nation must 
hold itself responsible, and that the responsibility must 
be met by tempering justice with humanity. But the 
fundamental trouble lies elsewhere. What every decent 
unemployed man wants is work, not doles. The Gover. 
ment could with advantage show itself much more alive 
to that fact than it is. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ITH the air thick with every kind of rumour about 
Cabinet reconstruction it is as well to stick to the 

two or three hard facts of the situation. And the hardest 
of them is the now all-but universal insistence that the 
Government must have a head. Mr. MacDonald, I am 
told, presides over Cabinet meetings with considerable 
efficiency, but apart from that he might as well be non- 
existent. The spectacle of the Prime Minister without a 
word to say on the second reading of the India Bill, or 
the emergency Bill on Unemployment Assistance, is, 
in all the circumstances, astonishing. Never in living 
memory has an administration been so 
and the nearer the election comes the more alarmed 
members and candidates are getting at the effect that 
may have on their prospects. So far as the Prime Minis- 
ter’s health disables him he can count on very genuine 
sympathy, but the future of the National Government 
is more important than the future of any single Minister. 

* * * * 


leaderless, 


If the Prime Minister should decide to give way to Mr. 
Baldwin—of which, it may be said, there is no visible 
sign—all Ministers would surrender their portfolios, and 
a general reconstruction of the Cabinet would be not merely 
possible, but inevitable. There is a sort of assumption 
that Sir John Simon would become Lord Chancellor 
(Lord Sankey retiring) and either Lord Halifax or Mr. 
MacDonald himself take the Foreign Office, with Mr. 
Eden, it may be hoped, still co-operating as effectively 
as he does today. But that theory postulates motion in 
two very static bodies, the Prime Minister and Sir John 
Simon, both of whom show every sign of finding life agree- 
able where they are. Then, of course, there are the dis- 
turbing potentialities of Mr. Lloyd George. Half the 
Cabinet is murmuring ** Welcome’ and the other half 
* Avaunt.” The argument likely to prevail is that he will 
be less dangerous inside—and when it comes to stating 
his terms L. G. should be really happy. 

x * * * 

Sir John Simon, by the way, explained in the House 
on Wednesday what he meant by a phrase which perplexed 
me last week regarding ‘ misleading statements about 
the official communiqué” issued after the Anglo-French 
conversations on February 3rd. He was apparently 
referring to an inaccurate anticipation of the communiqué 
jssued by Havas the night before 
made after the communiqué’s issue. 

* * * * 


not to statements 


One writes with melancholy of Clifford Sharp, for his 
death at 51 sets the seal on a life that failed to sustain 
its early promise. As the first and only editor of the 
New  Statesman—his resignation synchronized with 
its expansion into the New Statesman and Nation—he 





arrested the attention of the thoughtful public from the 
first by the vigour and clarity of his writing (coupled 
with a certain recklessness which on one occasion brought 
him into disastrous collision with a High Court Judge) 
and his discriminating selection of contributors. He 
was a constant visitor at Mr. Asquith’s Berkshire home 
The Wharf, and Letters from H. Hy A, 
will know in what respect the Liberal leader held him, 
He was sounded regarding the editorship of The Daily 
News and, I believe, actually offered it, after Mr. A. 6, 
Gardiner’s resignation in 1919. But in later years he 
let his powers run away into sand, and nothing, I think, 
but a few odd reviews have appeared from his pen since 
he left The New Statesman in 1931, 
* * * * 


readers of 


The peace-ballot has already established its right 
to be taken seriously, but I am astonished to leam 
that its organizers consider they have a_ reasonable 
prospect of polling some ten million votes. With the 
harvest-work only just beginning after a great deal of 
solid preparation the second million will soon be passed, 
I have always held that to secure five million signed 
papers would mark the enterprise as an unquestioned 
success, but Lord Cecil and his friends are already looking 
far beyond that. That the ballot is provoking wholesome 
thought on issues of capital importance is undeniable, 
and the attacks on it have dwindled significantly into 
nothing. 

* * * * 

As an echo of a paragraph which appeared in this 
column a few weeks ago I have received from Nairobi 
a copy of a letter in the Kast African Standard ot 
January 11th, from a correspondent who suggests that 
the fitting punishment for a recent outrage by natives 
should take the form of (1) compensation to the victim, 
obtained by a levy on the tribe; (2) a public execution 
preceded by flogging ; (3) a Government order that every 
homestead within fifty miles of the place of execution 
should send at least two natives to witness the punishment, 

* * * * 

Anything more foolhardy than the suggestion—which 
the Minister of Transport actually says he is considering 
—that car-drivers should be forbidden to sound their 
horns by day as well as night it would be difficult to 
conceive. The ban at night is practicable only because 
due warning of a car’s approach, particularly at cross- 
roads, can be given by means of headlights, The law 
at present insists that a driver shall give due warning ol 
his approach, when necessary, by sounding his hom, 
and the law, in this case at any rate, is not a hass. Any: 
one who tried to reverse it most assuredly would be. 
JANUS 
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, RRANGEMENTS for the celebration of King 
George’s Silver Jubilee are well in train. Details 
of the national thanksgiving service, the proceedings 
in Parliament, the pageant on the Thames, appear 
day by day in the Press. From now till the actual 
anniversary date, May 6th, the King and his Reign 
will be increasingly the dominant theme in the thoughts 
and speech of the nation. We are not, on the whole, 
q historically-minded people. Our long history, it is 
true, has created great traditions. It has set the course 
for our race and shaped its destinies. Within certain 
limits we must be what we are because we have been 
what we have been. But it is the great events that 
stand out, like peaks, in memory. The sequence of 
politi ‘al events great and small, or for that matter 
social events, in our own lifetime, is less readily recalled 
and still less readily set in order. Not many people 
could presert in a thousand words or so a reasonably 
adequate, accurate and rightly-proportioned summary 
of the events of the past quarter of a century. 

But if we are to estimate at his true value the sovereign 
to whom this kingdom, the Dominions and the Colonial 
Empire own allegiance, or appreciate aright the events 
that in this field and that have marked his reign, we 
need to have delineated for us some of the characteristics 
of a life whose more intimate features are hidden by 
palace walls, and to retrace under dependable guidance 
the road that the nation has trodden through peril and 
hope, in prosperity and suffering, since King Edward 
died in Buckingham Palace and a new king ascended the 
throne of the Normans, Plantagenets and Tudors. 
For the historian there is no special merit in the year 
1910. Le rot est mort; vive le roi. New stamps are 
printed, new coins are struck, the names George and 
Mary replace Edward and Alexandra in the prayer- 
book. But the life of the nation flows on. The conflict 
between Lords and Commons is momentarily suspended ; 
but not abandoned. The demand for women’s suffrage 
grows steadily more clamorous. The naval race with 
Germany pursues its inevitable and fatal course. ... 
Things, in short, continued in 1910, rather than began. 

Only one thing of note began—the reign of King George 
V, which we are preparing to celebrate today. And yet 
it is not so much the reign, or the events, tragic and 
inspiring, which have crowded that quarter-century, that 
we need to mirror for ourselves, or have mirrored for us, 
as the personality of the King, whose humanity and 
wisdom and unerring sense of what his constitutional 
position demands and precludes have made him not 
merely the outstanding figure among the occupants of 
the thrones of the world today—that is too manifest 
to dwell on—but perhaps the most successful inter- 
preter of the duties of kingship in the history of our 
realm. That is not an easy subject to handle. Few 
writers are qualified to deal with it, and even they must 
know clearly how far to go in unveiling the private life 
of a family which enjoys less privacy than most and 
therefore must prize the more the privacy it has. 

No faults will be committed in that field in the series 
of articles The Spectator is about to publish on the life 
and reign of King George V. Sufficient guarantee of that 
is the fact that their writer is Mr. E. IF. Benson, whose 
qualifications for such a task need no demonstration. 
The son of the Archbishop of Canterbury who celebrated 
the marriage of the King and Queen, then Duke of 
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York and Princess Mary of Teck, Mr. Benson is the author’ 
of the standard one-volume life of King Edward VII, 
and his new study of Queen Victoria will appear in a few 
weeks. The twelve articles he is to contribute to our 
columns—the first will appear next week and the last in 
the issue in which the actual celebrations on May 6th are 
chronicled—will treat, as their general title, “‘The King 
and His Reign,” indicates, of King George himself and 
his twenty-five years’ reign, relating the incidents of the 
latter so far as possible with the personality of the King 
himself, but dealing with them on their merits when, as 
in the case of women’s suffrage, they in no way involve 
King George politically or socially. 

Such a series carries the mind back to a -different 
world from today’s, even though it is clear in the memory 
of men and women who are hardly of middle age. There 
was nothing abnormal about 1910, but some of the more 
or less casual events that fell in it serve to mark the 
distance we have travelled since then in invention, in 
social customs, in political development. It was the 
year of the two clections which ended the power of 
the House of Lords to veto the considered decision of 
the Commons. It was the year of the suffragette riots 
that followed the defeat of the Conciliation Bill which 
was to have introduced women’s suffrage on a limited 
scale by common assent. In 1910 the English Channel 
was flown for the fourth time (Blériot had done it, to 
the astonishment of the world, in 1909) and the Irish 
Sea for the first. Wireless telegraphy had won its first 
spectacular triumph when the captain of a vessel carrying 
the fugitive murderer Crippen to Canada _ advised 
Scotland Yard in time for Inspector Dew to follow by a 
faster ship and apprehend the criminal as he landed. 
And in 1910 Mr. Norman Angell’s Europe’s Optical 
Illusion (later The Great Illusion) set men of vision 
discussing a thesis whose truth had been vindicated 
beyond possibility of challenge ten years later. 

It was in such a world that King George began his 
reign. He had not been brought up to the expectation 
of kingship, for it was not till he was 26 that his elder 
brother’s death made him the heir-apparent. He had 
been trained as a sailor and commanded his own ship 
in eastern and western waters. He had thought hard 
on questions of naval policy and written memoranda to 
which so arbitrary a personage as Lord Fisher was 
constrained to pay attention. And with that preparation 
he inherited as difficult a political situation as any king 
of England since William of Orange—for the full storm 
of the Reform Bill controversy did not break on 
William IV till he was well set on his throne. Never 
for a moment has the King’s reign been tranquil. The 
Parliament Bill controversy with which it opened was 
succeeded by the Home Rule controversy, and then 
on that and every other domestic issue broke the shattering 
calamity of the War. Peace created the short-lived 
illusion of material prosperity, but reaction followed 
swiftly, and in 1926 the General Strike brought the 
country nearer than it had ever been—though even so 
revolution. Another short- 
great slump, out of which 


not very near—to social 
lived boom and then the 
we are painfully climbing 
twenty-fifth year of his reign. 


as the King completes the 


Kings in England do not rule, but King George none 
the less has done much more than reign. He has never 
dreamed of interfering with his Ministers’ constitutional 
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excrcise of power, but he has never for a moment reduced 
himself to the level of a royal figure-head setting his 
formal signature at the foot of documents as directed. 
The dignity and acumen with which he discussed with 
Mr. Asquith in the first months of his reign the conditions 
under which he would sanction the creation of peers to 
pass the Parliament Bill can escape no one who reads 
the story in, for example, Mr. Spender’s Life of Lord 
Oxford and Asquith or other authoritative biographies. 
The first King of this country to have to deal with a 
Labour Government, he adapted himself to the situa- 
ticn with a tact and friendliness to which members of 
the first Labour Cabinet like Lord Snowden have paid 
cordial tribute. And the decision he had to take 
in 1931, when faced with the advice of the out- 
going Prime Minister regarding the reconstruction of 
the Government, was anything but a mere routine 
formality. 


=== 

On such an occasion as a Silver Jubilee conventional 
honour would be paid to any monarch. The trappings 
of convention will not be absent when the Silver Jubilee 
of King George V is celebrated in May. But they yill 
be there at the dictates of tradition, and reduced to 
their relative unimportance by the warmth of the homage 
the King’s subjects everywhere will pay him on far other 
grounds, in their recognition of the courage, the simplicity, 
the wisdom and the unfaltering devotion to duty which 
have made him a pattern of what the ruler of a demo. 
cratic people should be. The articles Mr. Benson has 
written for The Spectator, dealing equally with the 
King and his family and with the principal events and 
incidents of his reign, will demonstrate how strong q 
claim King George has established on the nation’s loyalty, 
The first, bearing the title “ Prince George’s Education,” 
and emphasizing the qualities the new King brought 
to his great task, will appear next week. 


EDUCATION OF THE BODY 


By ERNEST MAJOR (Warden of the Carnegie Physical Training College, Leeds) 


A a nation we cannot yet claim that we have de- 
veloped a scheme of physical education which meets 
the requirements of young people of all ages and the 
results of which are demonstrated in the physique of 
our boys and girls, men and women. It is true that 
physical education alone will not work miracles in these 
days of unemployment, overcrowding and other social 
evils, but there is no question that it can contribute a 
great deal towards developing in our people the fine 
art of living up to the maximum capacity, physically, 
mentally 
Great advances have recently been made in_ the 
physical education of the elementary school child, and 
although the progress has not been uniform throughout 
the country, the scheme devised by the Board of Educa- 
tion bears favourable comparison with that of any other 
country of the world. As a nation we have never taken 
kindly to the formal systems of gymnastics which have 
been popular in many other countries. Unlike 
Sweden and Germany, we have never had a national 
system of gymnastics, but have been content to borrow 
and experiment with the systems advocated in these 
countries. The type of gymnastics advocated by the 
Beard of Education for use in schools is based on the 
Swedish System, but has been carefully adapted to 
mect the requirements of our national character, climate 
and facilities. )The old narrow rigid type of drill has given 
place to a more clastic and adjustable system of bodily 
education adapted to the needs and capabilities of the 
various ages of childhood.\ The whole scope and con- 
ception of physical education have broadened. The 
value of well-organized games, swimming, and camping 
for the mass of the country’s future citizens is now 
generally accepted.( In short, the physical education 
of the school child now aims at the development of a 
healthy body and an appreciation of the importance of 
a healthy way of living. Healthy ways of occupying 
leisure time are inculeated and the child is thus pre- 
pared, not only for the present, but also for the future. 


and morally. 


so 


Any scheme of future development must have its 
beginning in the schools. Improved facilities are urgently 
A playground, frequently small in area and 
poor of surface, has too long been regarded as the only 
necessary equipment for physical education. Adequate 
space—indoor and outdoor—is cssential. A room, not 


required, 





less than 60 feet long and 30 feet wide, and devoted 
exclusively to gymnastics, is as necessary in every 
school as the classroom. The value of exercise in the 
open air cannot be over-estimated, but provision must 
be made for continuing the training indoors during bad 
weather. Children of 11 years and over in the new 
Senior Schools must also have the opportunity of learning 
exercises on simple gymnastic apparatus, and the treat- 
ment by simple remedial exercises of those children 
suffering from spinal curvature and flat foot, &c., should 
be included in the scheme. More time might usefully 
be given to the subject, particularly for those children 
who are not likely to benefit greatly from the purely 
academic side of education. 

Better facilities and equipment, and more time devoted 
to the subject, would necessitate better trained teachers. 
The amount of time devoted to the physical aspect of 
education in the Teachers’ Training Colleges and, par- 
ticularly, in the Universities, still leaves much to be 
desired. The appointment by Local Education Authori- 
ties of men and women Organizers of Physical Education 
should be compulsory. It is true that some areas are 
too small to provide full-time employment for these 
officers, but areas could be grouped and Organizers 
shared by several Authorities. In the past, the greatest 
advances have been made in those areas where Organizers 
are employed. It is the duty of-an Organizer not only 
to guide and stimulate the teachers, but also to develop 
every branch of physical education in the area and to 
co-operate with every type of Voluntary Organization 


working for the physical welfare of the young pcople.' 


Generally speaking, in the Boys’ Public and Secondary 
Schools, we cannot claim to have put the mental and 
physical sides of education on an equality, or even 
correlated them for educational purposes. The physical 
aspect of education is too frequently regarded as an 
“extra,” or “frill,” or else almost entirely ignored. 
It is one of the supreme follies of our hyper-academic 
system that physical development has been neglected in 
the training of adolescents, Xnd- little progress will be 
made until it is more generally realized that’ education 
of the body is at least as important: as education of the 
mind. Participation in games and the Officers’ Training 
Corps cannot be considered as providing all .that is 
requisite for bodily training. Better facilitiesy sounder 
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gchemes and better teaching are all urgently required 
in many of the Boys’ Public and Secondary Schools. 
It is now possible to obtain the services of University 
graduates who have taken a special course of training 
is all branches of physical education at the Carnegie 
physical Training College, Leeds. These men are not 
ad hoc specialists in physical education, but are qualified 
to teach One or more academic subject in addition to 
avmnastics. On the whole, the. girls’ secondary schools 
ise made excellent progress in regard to physical 
edueation. For many years there has been a steady 
supply of well-t rained and well-qualified women gymnastic 
teachers and modern methods have been well supported 
in the girls’ schools. Facilities, however, might be 
improved in many girls’ schools and more time might 
usefully be devoted to the subject. 

So far, only the lines of development in the schools 


have been stressed. Much remains to be done in con- 


nexion with the provision of physical recreation for the 
unemployed through the Juvenile Instruction Centres 
for boys and girls, and the voluntary Social Centres for 
adults. The main difficulties are the provision of suitable 
facilities and the training of leaders. The type of 
physical training for the unemployed requires careful 
consideration. Wisely directed physical recreation is 
an invaluable means of enabling them to maintain their 
physical fitness and their courage and hopefulness, so 
that when an opportunity of work does arise, they 
are ready, physically and mentally, to undertake it. 
Sound, sympathetic, understanding leadership is all- 
important. 

But a great deal remains to be done yet. What is 
urgently required is a constructive policy of physical 
education, designed to embrace not only the school 
child, but the nation as a whole, and so encourage every 
citizen to live a healthier and more abundant life. 


PHYSICIAN OR PRIEST? 


By GEORGE GODWIN 


was blind has been made to see. That is the claim, 
and, it may be said at once, it is one no medical man 


ee Brighton comes word of a miracle: one who 


need be at pains to challenge. 

This wonder-inspiring event has followed so swiftly 
upon the inauguration of a faith-healing mission at the 
Church of St. Stephen by the Bishop of Chichester, 
that to many it must appear as the direct divine response 
to the faith of Dr. Bell and to that of the Rev. John 
Maillard, the missioner himself. This report of a 
*“ miracle,” so widespread, so dramatic. has been quickly 
followed by another—that of a dumb child made partially 
articulate. Many more cures may now be confidently 
expected to follow. For it is inevitable that there will 
he revived in many minds the renewed faith that, in 
making the ministry of healing a living part of its daily 
life, the Church, henceforth, will be potent to invoke 
divine aid for those whose bodily afflictions are beyond 
the succour of modern medical science. 

Since there are grave dangers in the uncritical accept- 
ance of any claim of the divine will’s operation outside 
the sphere of natural law—it is one recognized nowhere 
more’ clearly than by the Catholic Church—a word of 
warning at this. juncture is apposite. Can the laying 
on of hands, the anointing with oil, the outward symbols 
of an inner condition of perfected faith, bring about the 
cure of bodily ills’ There is not the slightest doubt 
that it is so in a wide category of cases ; but it is equally 
sure that in a category even wider no case of “ miracle ” 
in our time has survived critical examination. 

There are abnormal mental states that express them- 
selves in bodily symptoms, the functional disorders that 
simulate organic disease, but which are readily distin- 
guished from it by scientific methods of diagnosis. In 
such cases there is no organie disease at all, but merely 
The physician who addresses himself 
It is a process, 


failure of function. 
to such eases seeks to remove the cause. 
often protracted and difficult, that involves the co- 
operation of the patient himself. For the cause lies 
within the mind of the sufferer, and there, also, must be 
sought the cure. The psychiatrist knows very well 
that, until the patient can be induced to desire his cure, 
no cure is possible, and thus a state of faith, or will, is 
seen as the psychological prerequisite. This is so whether 
the treatment be that of the clinic or the Church. It 


is not necessary to surrender one’s judgement because a 
blind man knelt in a Brighton church and rose with his 
sight restored. Such ‘ miracles,” and many as mar- 
vellous, are being performed daily in our hospitals and 
in the consulting rooms of the psychiatrists. They 
concern those whose minds have turned upon the bodies 
The lesson of the Brighton “ miracle ” 
is fairly plain: it is that there may well be cases of 
hysteria—the protean disease, the crux medicorum—that 
are more amenable to cure when the element of super- 
naturalism replaces the more prosaic methods of psycho- 


that house them. 


logical medicine as the instrument of the curer. 

It is quite possible that in cases where psychological 
medicine has proved unsuccessful the Church will achieve 
cures. And it is here that one may see a fruitful sphere 
of useful activity in the Church’s mission of healing. It 
would be tragic if what has great possibilities for good 
were to become, through muddled thinking, a real and 
terrible danger. The Church must define its province 
as physician and limit it to the realm of functional dis- 
orders. This it has yet to do, for, within the last few 
years, there have been more than a few claims to mira- 
culous cures in cases of organic disease, and such claims, 
seldom sustained by independent evidence, misguide and 
delude. Any claim that supernatural healing can cope 
with organic disease is perilous. For if it is claimed that 
sufficient faith will cause a cancer to disappear 
claim has, in fact, been made—then what logical im- 
pediment is there against treating typhus by the same 


and this 


means ? 

It is fairly certain that among the many who are now 
turning to the Church in its réle as physician are some 
whose diseases are organic. These sufferers, filled by a 
faith sublime and beautiful. are electing to dispense with 
medical science and, pinning their faith to the divine 
clemency, are forgoing orthodox medical treatment. To 
hold out the promise of relief to those suffering from 
cancer, phthisis and other diseases where the time factor 
in treatment is all-important is to assume a fearful 
responsibility. The cure of a case of blindness, admittedly 
the result of hysteria, is small justification for the faith- 
healing treatment of malignant growths. Indeed, there 
can be but one justification for any such attempt : it is 
the affirmation that the day of such miracles as the raising 
of Jairus’s daughter is not past. Is the Church prepared 


























to go as far as that? If the utterances of some of its 
greatest minds are the index of the best in modern Church 
teaching, the answer is, surely, in the negative. 
There are, it is true, small sects of Christians who hold, 
and have always held, that faith is all-efficient in every 
case of disease and prayer the only means of cure. Such 
sects regard all human attempts at cure as impious. 
The Press, which reported and gave so much prominence 
to the Brighton “ miracle,” reported. in the same week, 
another case concerned with faith healing. But in this 
‘ase the treatment resulted in no miracle and the patient 
died. _ Thus the parents of this unfortunate child, front 
whom all medical aid was withheld, found themselves in 
the dock at Chelmsford Assizes to face a charge of man- 
slaughter. The facts were quite simple. The child was 
suffering from tonsilitis, a disease quite easily cured by 
routine medical treatment, but one which, neglected, 
may prove fatal. The Peculiar People, however, are among 
those who regard prayer as the sole means whereby God 
effects the alleviation of human suffering, and, in good 
faith, provided nootherremedy. Ina word, they proceeded 













































































































































































ALVINISTS should be. though I doubt if they are, 
the chief support of the detective story. For here, 
where the wicked are predestined to wickedness (and 
worldly ruin) and the good man from Scotland Yard is 
endowed with the grace that fills and the perseverance 
that fulfills, is the pure literature of predetermination. 
The detective-story is a convention and a form which, 
from the beginning, promises a hare and a pack and a kill. 
It may give a little more, but it promises no more. A 



































criminal, for example, who by reasons of internal stress, 
repents at the moment when he should be striking the 
blow that lifts the curtain, would never lift the curtain ; 
and as for his internal stress when he is caught, that no 
more interests us than the air outside the saffron back- 
cover of the book which has closed him into his cell. 
There is the weakness of the form. The villain, being 
pushed out of the spotlight, frightens us only as a 
shadow ; the hero stands at the footlights, and even he 
is not, I suggest, a man but a painted face. 





















































The detective-story, in other words, deflects of necessity 
from the main road of literature. It picks up where the 
novel proper arrives at a climax, and dives inside the 
periphery of the brain to a side-track. The detective is 
an ancillary to the criminal, who, by rights, should be the 
main character, and it runs to a new climax—the discovery 
and capture of the damned soul. And there where 
literature might well proceed on its way the detective- 
story stops. It has no interest in the wicked man other 
than the one interest—to hear of him when he has sinned 
and to forget him as soon as he is named, known, and 
realized. It is, in this, not even journalism ; for when we 
read the newspaper account of a murder-trial, we refocus 
the villain and we properly forget the bit of machinery 
that shoved him into the limelight—the humble * ’tec.”’ 
The difference between the two forms of fiction, detective 
story and novel proper, is the difference between Jurder 
ut the Spotted Phoenix and Crime and Punishment. 

You might protest that this is dry theory; that the 
central character of Murder at the Spotted Phoenix has his 
ywn life to live and his own interest, even if he is only a 
detective. True! But who wants to know anything of 
the private life of Superintendent Blank ? At most we 
are willing to be told that he has a cousin, a wife, or a 
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precisely as the missioner proceeded in the Brighton Case, 

Why success in the one case, failure in the other ? The 
answer is simple. In the Brighton case the patient wa. 
suffering from a functional disease, in the other from ay 
organic one. Perhaps the Commissioner of Assize who 
dealt with the latter case provided the necessary hint 
when he observed: “ If medical knowledge may be the 
gift from God, why not act on that as well as on the gift of 
prayer?” An act of faith may restore a functional 
paralysis, a blindness resulting from a_ condition of 
hysteria; but is the Church prepared to affirm that prayer, 
the laying on of hands, the anointing with oil, are the sole 
means whereby God chooses to alleviate human suffering ? 

At the moment, there is a certain danger that we may 
overlook the fact that every surgical operation, every 
medical treatment, constitutes an act of faith, of faith 
expressed in terms of work. The Church, as an instr. 
ment of healing, may prove herself the useful ally of 
medical seience; but there must be no reversion to 
sensationalism, no superstition, no ill-founded claims, no 
trespass on the sphere of science. 


GIVE US BACK BILL SIKES 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


vague personality—all adequately tangential to his imme- 
diate function. We are glad to know that he is worried 
by the case in hand, but whether or not his soul is worried 
by anything else is no concern of ours. What should we 
think of him if he interrupted his work, for example, to dis- 
cuss Blank Junior’s doings at Oxford? I think we should 
very properly conclude, at once, that Blank Junior had a 
line on the criminal and we should be very naturally 
chagrined to find that he had not. 

In the novel proper, on the other hand, all action 
tends to rise out of the character at the centre ; in the 
detective story, all action is governed by the end towards 
which the story moves. And the story moves away 
from character because it lives within the intelligence, 
a cold region. So there is no murderer in detective 
fiction so foul as the author. He has killed Bill Sikes 
for ever, the criminal as well as the victim. And he 
has killed the detective. Give us back Bill Sikes, we 
may well cry to him. Restore to life this unfortunate 
man and let your penance be our delight, a story in 
which he will live again. 

There have been detectives who were real, you may 
say. It is not so, and I say it cannot be so—and this 
with due gratitude to those writers who gave us at least 
detectives who have had some _ personality—a_ very 
different thing from character—Mrs. Agatha Christie, 
who gives us Hercule Poirot, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
who gave us Holmes, Miss Dorothy Sayers, who gives 
us Lord Peter Wimsey. These detectives please us, 
because, while being an organic part of the story of the 
hunt they do not wholly cease to be men, and that 
possibly is why Holmes still remains so popular—the 
man who was detective and the detective who was a 
man, indivisible and inseparable, the one purely voca- 
tional detective in fiction. But, to my mind, far more 
interesting than any of them is Professor Moriarty, who 
was never submitted to the base indignity of hanging 
and who remains in the mind like some symbol of powerful 
evil; at least as much of a character as The Flaming 
Tinman or the original Sikes—a person of dignity in 
his own right as a respectable criminal. 

The test of this distinction I make between personality 
and character, in detectives, and, indeed. the test of 
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the distinction everybody must make between detective 
jetion and “‘ just fiction,” is whether the dramatis 
yersona lives on in the mind, dilating there, impressing 
Holmes certainly 


and disturbing it and the emotions. 
at least not 


lives on—but even he does not disturb: 
the adult mind, for one must distinguish between the 
boy who, having read Holmes, at once creeps under 
the table with a toy-revolver and the tired business-man 
who closes Holmes and takes up the Financial Times, 
undisturbed if refreshed. So, the most exciting detective 
sory we have had of recent years is, undoubtedly, 
The Nine Tailors, where the bells over the flat lands 
heeome human and endow the little figures underneath 
them with the dignity of their own honour and their 
own personalities, 

The detective story has its own charm, all will allow, 
and its own delight. But its circumscription is rigid 
and ‘tyrannical, and has become even more so since 
the days of Holmes, by reason of our increased knowledge 
of the mechanisms of detection and, as a sad _ result, 
our diminished credulity. Chesterton was right when 
he said that the detective story restored magic to the 
policeman and put the commonplace to flight. But 
For according to his 


he is not necessarily right now. 
theory the greatest writer of detective fiction would 
be the writer of the thriller, the man 


for whom 


ho 


By G. L. 


HEN Mr. Oswald Pirow, the South African Minister 

of Defence, expounded his country’s defence 
policy to the Imperial Press Conference delegates last 
week, he handled with an adroitness that passed for 
candour three different issues which to South African 
eyes seem very much allied. This trinity consists of 
South Africa’s native policy, her technical requirements 
of defence, and her political attitude towards a war 
in which the Empire might be involved. Though not 
clearly associated in the English mind they are now 
almost identical in the South African. To South 
Africans who accept Mr. Pirow’s standpoint all 
these issues (and they are in a large majority now) the 
South African Defence Force exists primarily to keep 
order among the native population, who are not allowed 
and to a lesser degree, to keep out 


on 


to carry arms ; 
invaders, who are conceived vaguely as black armies 
from the North, or, still deeper in the haze, Japanese 
immigrants and therefore Japanese naval attack. To 
South Africans other enemy appears within the 
realm of the possible. 

It is this preoccupation with colour problems, the 
of a native policy deliberately chosen by the 


« 


no 


result 
Union, that modifies their conception of South Africa’s 
rile in the scheme of Imperial defence. There are 
immense differences between British and South African 
native policies, and their roots are deep in history. The 
real bifurcation between British and Dutch, to be 
celebrated next year in the centenary of the Great Trek, 
was caused by a difference of view about the handling 
of native races. That difference has persisted, until 
today the Afrikaner in South 
Africa, It is now represented by a universal conception, 
almost Germanic in form, of South Africa’s “destiny” 
standard-bearer of white civilization in a dark 
continent. It has led to a cleavage on native policy 
with the Colonial Offices of the three great colonial 
Great Britain, Frence and Belgium, of which 


view predominates 


as the 


Pow ers, 


SOUTH AFRICA AND THE 


extravagance was impossible. And extravagance is 
being killed by our delight in police routine and our 
refusal to admit that Holmes could have told a man, 
by looking at the callosity of his forefinger, let us say, 
that he was a regular soldier in 1914—the period of 
rapid and repeated rifle fire. Why! Holmes could have 
told a man that a habit of blinking the left eye revealed 
him for the first-cousin of a woman who kept a pub. 
near Paddington. 

The release from the cannot 
come, therefore, as it once did, by magic. On the 
contrary, since reality is the craze, is it not plausible 
that it must come through greater reality? And since 
that greater reality surely resides in the character of 
the true principal—the criminal, the one free agent, 
the one person not circumscribed by the necessity of 
having to catch someone —let therefore, turn the 
detective story upside down and hunt not Bill Sikes 
but Superintendent Blank. Give clues on the 
detective, his finger-prints and his flat footmarks, and 
when we have found him let us do him in. At any 
rate let us have a fair view both of the hare and hounds. 
It has been done but nobody has so adopted the system 
as to promise us a convention which, instead of beginning 
with a murder and ending with a revelation, begins with 
a live thug and ends with a dead detective. 


bonds of convention 


us, 


us 












EMPIRE 


STEER 
the Union electorate is rapidly 
Typical adherents to the South African view are the 
remainder of the old Nationalist Party led by Dr. Malan. 
These base their streneth. which is growing and should 
the 


pe or 


becoming conscious. 


on large percentage of South 


underrated, 
known 
living on the economic borderline in a 
country where skilled labour belongs to whites and 
unskilled to blacks, adopt the most extreme attitude 
to the native and love to pamper their own vain fears 
of a “black menace.” Any Government that rules 
South Africa, where only 13,000 natives, but the whole 
adult white population, have the vote, must make 
concessions to this class. And it is to this class that 
Mr. Pirow is addressing himself when he speaks of a 
black menace from the North, and of “ parade-grounds 


handed over to militarized negroes.” 


not be 
Africans 


notoriously, 


as whites—individuals who 


French West 
army, 


His fear, of course, is an idle one. In 
Africa, which maintains Africa’s largest 
a population of 17,000,000 provides only about 80,000 
black troops. Compare with these the 56,000 trained 
white soldiers and 100.000 trained white riflemen (based 
on a population of 2,000,000 whites) which Mr. Pirow 
outlined as his ideal Defence Force on May 24th last. 
Observe that between South Africa and French West 
Africa lie rich Nigeria, the Congo, Angola, white Rhodesia. 
The threat of an Armée Noire is idle. But somehow 
to the average South African and especially to the poor 
white it means something against which a war in Europe, 
Thus the feeling 


negro 


say, must not put him off his guard. 
against the native links up with the feeling against 
participation in a * British * war among a large number 
of South Africans. When Mr. Pirow speaks of civil 
war he means an outbreak among these people, like the 
of 1914 General Botha had to 
he could German South- 


Boer rebellion which 


suppress before advance on 


West Africa. 
Dr. Malan, the Republican who aims at uniting true 
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Afrikaner Republicans of the old type with the Afrikaner 
poor white, has made neutrality in a European war a 
cardinal point in his policy. That is why General 
Hertzog, who would keep as many of these people as 
possible in his new United Party, ventured his astonishing 
comparison between Simonstown, the British naval base 
near Cape Town, and Gibraltar, implying that South 
Africa would be a kind of neutral Spain in time of war. 
The statement, like Mr. Pirow’s when he refuses to join 
in a system of Imperial Defence, is politico-tactical. 
While peace lasts it is to the advantage of the old 
Nationalist section of the Government, represented by 
General Hertzog and his probable successor Mr. Pirow, 
to talk in neutral terms without swearing too blindly to 
neutrality. 

A way to do that and at the same time to strengthen 
the Defence Force has been adopted by Mr. Pirow, still 
a young man with considerable military ambitions of his 
own and keen on rifle-shooting in which’ he himself 
excels. While General Smuts was attending the World 
Economic Conference in 1933 his colleague Mr. Pirow, 
who has German blood, made a tour of Germany. He 
inspected many Reichswehr barracks and discussed the 
Reichswehr system with its generals. He undoubtedly 
made those contacts which enabled him to come out 
a few weeks ago as a champion of German colonization 
in Africa. He also investigated the Labour Service 
(Arbeitsdienst) in which Nazi Germany drills her unem- 
ployed on semi-industrial, semi-military lines. He re- 
turned to South Africa full of Fascist fervour, which 
soon evaporated in the proximity of liberals like General 
Smuts ind Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, the Minister of the 


HEN I try to choose a spot for my ideal home, not 

far from Heaven and yet not far from town, 
Tehijoji Village, south and west of the Hiyei Mountain, 
comes to my mind, because Basho of the seventeenth 
century found there a temporary nest. Buson, poet and 
artist of a century later, when he canvassed for the re- 
building of Basho’s old home in the village back on the 
hill by the Konpukuji Temple, dwelt reminiscently upon 
the place with its solitary old mosses and dozing birds 
among the trees, though sufficiently humanized by a grog- 
shop and a bean-curd seller. I love this Ichijoji Village 
not only beeause of Basho’s association with it, but also 
because of Jozan Ichikawa, who, jealously guarding the 
solitude of forty years’ self-confinement, built here 
Shisendo, the ‘‘ Hall of the Poets,” where he read the 
classies and studied calligraphy. Of course, there is no 
reason why I should follow these Oriental Timons in 
choosing an ideal spot, since any old place at the frontier 
of Heaven and the world suits me well enough, provided 
that in summer the cicadas sing. I want to see how my 
loneliness will grow when besieged and attacked by their 
burning song, a prayer or a curse. I am a summer poet, 
if IT am anything at all. 

If | were a Jozan, Iam not sure that IT would object to 
crossing the Kamo river, saying, as Jozan once replied to 
the Emperor of his time who invited him, “* Though the 
water be shallow, ashamed I will be to have my old 
wrinkles reflected there.” Nor have I any desire to be 
called, as he was, Kisei-no-koshi, the ‘“* man of supreme 
calibre.” Moreover, I admit the life of solitude only as 
far as a modern sense of living would allow. At Shin- 
sendo there is a large wooden tablet hung on the wall, one 
of the few relics in Jozan’s own hand, in which the Chinese 


MY IDEAL HOME 


By YONE NOGUCHI 


ee 
Interior. But that stage in his agile career left its mark 
‘in the ercation of a Special Service Battalion on the 
Rand recruited from the white unemploycd—in othe 
words, the very class that his enemy Dr. Malan Wishes 
to lead. 

That was the beginning of Mr. Pirow’s defence policy 
The rest was unfolded at a big debate in the Sout) 
African House of Assembly last May. His plan js t) 
make white South Africa fully capable of holding dow, 
her own native population, which he imagines is seething 
with discontent, though it is in fact too poor and tog 
compliant to rebel. His plan is also to secure South 
Africa from anything except a large-scale naval attack. 
He has cut the grant of £80,000 a year which South 
Africa used to make to the British Navy, replacing jt 
with certain obligations such as the provision of mine. 
sweepers and the reconditioning of coastal defence, 
He proposes to built up three air squadrons for coastal 
defence based upon Cape Town and Durban—but this 
air force, of course, will also be able to operate inland, 
He will defend his ports with artillery, but this he intend 
to mechanize—and then it too will be ready for ug 
inland. Behind it all stands the Defence Force, 56,000 
riflemen and machine-gunners with a reserve of 100,00) 
trained rifles. The suggestion is that this force cay 
co-operate with the African Naval Squadron: at. the 
same time Mr. Pirow’s party-leader, General Hertzog, cay 
turn round and talk to his own people of neutrality, 
Mr. Pirow’s defence policy, in fact, covers both possi. 
bilities. But it is aimed primarily against the native, 
and is thus a perfect expression of South African feeling 
through the lips of a man able beyond the average. 





































character of Hsien, meaning Icisure, is written in the 
fashion of the Chin dynasty when T’ao Chien forgot the 
appointment of Fate while gazing at the southern hill. 
I wonder if the very soul of a man of high character does 
not exhaust itself in that one word—leisure. He whose 
hours exist only on the face of a clock is a worldling, a 
philistine, an earthworm. What a joy it is to feast on 
leisure in an ideal home, and like Whitman, to “ loaf and 
invite one’s soul, observing a spear of summer grass!” 
Although to Whitman the grass was entrancing as God's 
handkerchief or a hieroglyphic common to Tackahoe and 
Congressman, we Japanese do not feel at home without a 
pine tree in the garden, its shadow stealing into the guest- 
room in the moonlight like a Claude Duval dancing a 
shadowy coranto, 

One who has visited Jozan’s Shisendo knows that the 
view towards Kyoto in the distance over the valley is 
not without delight. Of course, Jozan must have loved 
it like a scholar of leisure, as it shifted and changed 
according to the season, since he left us twelve poems in 
praise of it. But if I say to you that scenery of sur 
passing beauty should not be seen all the time, for a 
beautiful woman looks more beautiful if we have only an 
occasional sight of her, I am afraid that you will call me 
an uninvited cynic. Perhaps I am. As that cynic, 1 
once insisted that a friend who lived by the beautiful 
Zushi bay overlooking Kamakura and Yenoshima in the 
mists, should make a blind which should be raised only 
oceasionally. It is from the same motive that if I lived 
here at Shisendo as a Jozan of the twentieth century, I 
would not hesitate to block by a sliding wooden door 
the western view towards the city of the old capital. 
Today, nothing remains to tell us with what books, 
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— 
poems oF Prose, he filled the space of his mind in grand 
jisure. In one of my Japanese essays I wrote: “ Sup- 
pose my study facing the south with a verandah in the 
shape of an L. I would place a table at the turn of the 
yerandah, on which you would find many works of the 
flizabethan dramatists, Webster, Ford and Dekker. 
Shakespeare, although, as Emerson said, an omnipresent 
humanity co-ordinated in all his faculties is altogether 
joo great for my quiet mind to select. The calibre of 
Yarlowe is more to my fancy.” Of late I confess that my 
love of books has greatly ebbed. But if I had a library 
in my ideal home, I would take out from its shelves Sir 
Philip Sidney’s sonnets or, better than that, Lamb’s 
(wist's Hospital. And with the book in my hand I 
would lay me down on a bench or hammock in the garden, 
supposing I have one, where the pine tree hums a hymn. 
(ertainly the wind would blow gently in my garden. 

I have read that the ex-emperor Reigen once paid a 
yisit to Jozan at Shisendo, and was received where the 
autumnal wind was sweetest ; with its aerial accompani- 
ment the retired scholar and poet, according to the book, 
played the Koto much to the ex-emperor’s delight. It 
was the very moment for Jozan to exclaim as at a later 
date Landor exclaimed : “* By the blessing of God, I am 
Walter Savage Landor!” I do not know what I 
should say were I similarly situated ; perhaps as was 
Jozan before the ex-emperor, I would be silent, bending 
ny humble head down to the ants busy in their traffic 
anong the nameless grasses of the garden. 

I love a bamboo thicket and, if I have my own ideal 
home, I shall place one in the back vard. It is delightful 
to receive a tropical touch from the bamboo leaves 
scorching in the summer light. But how lonely it would 
be to hear the sudden sound of the stalks breaking in a 
snowy night! I am a Japanese like Saigyo of the 
twelfth century, a vagabond priest and poet, who ex- 
claimed: ‘* Alas, without loneliness I should be more 
lonely, —so I keep it!” It was Kyorai, one of Basho’s 
ardent followers, who listened to the nocturnal cry of a 
cuckoo while the midnight moonlight strayed into the 
bamboo thicket. There is nothing like the voice of a bird to 
break the night stillness and make my poetical mood leap. 

It is said that Jozan during his life of retirement had 
no more than seven friends. Seven friends would be a 
good number for any person. But when he passed away 
at the grand old age of ninety, some one hundred people 
from the neighbouring villages, according to an old book, 
attended his funeral, weeping and longing for his high 
Observing seven moral codes, he led a most 
frugal life on barley and beans. He hung on the wall of 
his kitehen a tablet, ‘“ Beware of gluttony!” which 
reminds me of Wordsworth at Dove Cottage charging his 
guest for an extra boiled egg. 

The name the “ Hall of the Poets,” originated in the 
fact that, as can still be seen there, Jozan placed in one 
of the rooms thirty-six portraits of distinguished Chinese 
poets and writers of various dynasties. It amuses me 
to think that, if he lived today, he would select great 
names of the west according to his own whim, not merely 
copying the dome of the British Museum. But I must be 
content with my present home in spite of the aggression of 
modern life, believing, as T’ao Ch’ien believed, in the 
decrees of Fate and content to live out my allotted span. 
It is only possible to adjust, as best I can, the things 
hefore my eyes with hope for tomorrow, and if the house 
be dusty and full of spider’s webs, I will sweep and clean 
it again with hope for tomorrow. One of Jozan’s 
aphorisms says: ‘‘ Remember dusters and the broom !” 
The cleaning of one’s house comes properly before the 
cleaning of the soul. Am I growing to the age of respect 
for dusting as a creditable work for an old man ? 


character. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


ADIO television is upon us, and a very natural 
alarm is being felt by those who fear that their 
neighbours will be able -to focus the apparatus upon 
them at any moment and discern what they are doing. 
They have been reassured, but probably still feel some 
foreboding. Indeed, you can searcely blame humanity 
for believing that any marvel of science may be just 
round the corner, for so, as the ingenious Bishop Wilkins 
observed nearly three centuries ago, it is. Andrew 
Lang’s Prince Prigio possessed, among other enviable 
gifts, such a spy-glass, through which he, too gentle- 
manly to turn it upon his young lady, observed the 
movements of a firedrake and a remora. No doubt 
that science will in time give us all this spy-glass, and 
there will be no privacy left. Telephones will become 
telescopic, and we shall be enabled to see our telephonees 
asserting, in disguised voices, that they are out. It 
will all make for more truthfulness and ill-feeling; but 
humanity is so ingenious that we shall, without fail, 
invent something else to circumvent it. 

Meanwhile, those who so desire will be able to see 
those who make sweet sounds for them over the trembling 
air. As I write this, a football match is proceeding in 
my ears. I hear, above the continuous roaring of 
English and Irish patriots, the somewhat staccato epic 
of the activities of thirty men. ‘ Morgan is off-side— 
no, he’s not—the Irish pack have it—Kendrew passes 
out to Heaton—Heaton drops a goal . . . Someone’s 


down—Walker, I think—he’s only winded, he’s up 
again—O’Connor throws it in—Payne gets it—passes 
out to Leyland... Morris takes the kick—a_ lovely 
kick...” It is all very exciting, but of course if one 


could actually see all those brave, muddied men at their 
passing, lovely kicking, and falling down winded, one 
would spend an even more epic afternoon. However, 
there is much to be said for not seeing speakers and 
music-makers. There is charm in these disembodied, 
aery voices that float across the aether, uttering such 
duleet and harmonious breath, making that music of 
the spheres which is said (so we flatter ourselves) to be 
only audible to the chaste. I have no desire to see 
these beings. Though I should rather like them to see 
me switching them off. 

We are told (I mean, I am told by Joseph Glanvill, 
who presumably had it on good authority) that Adam, 
before he Fell, had such naturally acute sight that he 
needed not spectacles, telescope, nor microscope. He 
did not even need X-rays, for his eyes could pierce 
His television was such that he could 
spy the remotest stars, and, undeluded by distance, 
did not see them as smaller than the earth. He even 
(Eve seems from the first 


through the skin. 


discerned the earth’s motion. 
to have been rather less unfallen, or, anyhow, to have 
had less far to fall, so her vision was, no doubt, less tele 
than Adam’s.) The Adam was also, we 
believe, remarkably tele-acoustic. Ever since that tre- 
mendous error which so straitened and blunted man’s 
five senses, Grace and artifice have been busy making 
up what fallen nature lacks. Telephone and_ wireless 
have partly restored to us tele-acoustics (though our 
first parents, all averse as they were from taking trouble, 
would have thought such methods tedious) and, what 
with telescopes, and now with radio, television is returning 
too. I only suggest a little moderation. A Frenchman 
once invented a telescope immoderately strong: he saw 


pre-fallen 


the Japanese. 
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The Theatre 


At the Embassy Theatre 


< At 8 acm,” 


By Jan Fabricius. 


Tue theme of this play—or the main theme, for it has two 
concurrent themes without any essential connexion with one 
another—is one which during the last few weeks has been 
discussed in detail in our columns: the ease against capital 
punishment. Mr. Fabricius has not attempted to settle the 
primary moral question at issue, but has confined himself 
to discussion of one of the necessary consequences of the 
retention of this form of punishment: the effect on those 
upon whom it falls to carry out the verdict of the Courts. 
‘Though opinion concerning practical policy and the feasibility 
of reform can consequently be advanced little—Mr. Fabricius, 
almost alone of writers on the subject, does not blandly 
suggest as the obvious alternative the living death of im- 
prisonment for life—he succeeds in illustrating very clearly 
a serious disadvantage of the system towards which informed 
opinion has recently been directing an increasing volume of 
attention. 

The scene of the play is a prison where a man is awaiting 
execution. He has been condemned to death on far from 
conclusive, indeed extremely unconvincing, circumstantial 
evidence for the murder of his wife’s lover. We are shown 
the reactions of the various members of the prison staff to 
the impending execution. As the hour of the execution 
approaches the revulsion from the prospect of all those who 
will have to witness it becomes more acute. All of them 
are hoping for a reprieve, and as the chances of it being 
granted grow smaller the atmosphere of the prison becomes 
more tense and more deadened by apprehension. The 
effects of the coming execution spread from the prison officials 
to the prisoners: some of them refuse to leave their cells, 
others mutiny when out exercising, others get themselves 
transferred to the prison hospital by swallowing the needles 
with which they are sewing bags. Up to this point the 
play has been admirably precise in its method and has moved 
firmly and with economy on a single line of development. 
With the introduction of his second theme Mr. Fabricius 
allows its tension to be slackened. The Home Office repre- 
sentative who is to be present at the execution is a friend 
of the Governor's wife, and to him she confesses that the 
condemned man is an illegitimate child of hers whom she 
had handed over to rich childless foster-parents on his birth. 
The attention of the audience is for a time diverted to this 
situation, and there is a well-written scene in which she 
Visits her son in his cell. The last act switches attention 
back to the main theme. Half an hour before the time 
fixed for the execution the Governor decides that he cannot 
perform his duty and resigns his post. A few minutes later 
his wife, unaware that he has done so, reveals to him her 
relationship with the condemned man to prevent him wit- 
nessing the execution of her son. And finally, a few minutes 
before 8 o’clock, a reprieve arrives from the Home Office 

a detail presuming an early morning activity in that depart- 
ment which is, I am told, unwarranted by fact. 

The criticism must be made that the play only achieves 
unity by an arbitrary junction of its two themes, and that 
its construction, after the introduction of the second theme, 
is insufliciently taut to fuse the two constituents to produce 
a compounded effect. But it is certainly a play above the 
ordinary level, written with intelligence, feeling and imagina- 
tion. This production is an improvement on any that has 
been seen at the Embassy Theatre of recent months. With 
one exception all the parts are adequately filled, and some 
of the acting reaches a very high level indeed. Mr. Wyndham 
Goldie’s study of the Governor could not be bettered, and 
Sir Basil Bartlett shows himself an enormously improved 
actor in his playing of the condemned man. Miss Marda 
Vanne’s portrait of the Governor's wife is characteristically 
accomplished, and there are clever sketches from Mr. Evan 
Thomas, Mr. Anthony Shaw, and Mr. Alexander Archdale. 
Mr. Paul Farrell provided some moments of admirable comic 
relief, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


—=—= 


The Cinema 


At the Tivoli 


Tus is the first film made by Toeplitz Productions, a, ney 
British company with Italian affiliations and plenty of money, 
No one should be led by the title to suspect Fascist pri )paganda, 
for this Dictator is a fervent democrat and his rule is soon Over, 
The story, based on historical events at the court of Denmark, 
starts with the marriage in 1766 of King Christian VII to 
Princess Caroline Mathilde, sister of George HI of England, 
The King, a witless and dissipated youth, falls under the 
influence of Struensee, an ambitious young German doctor, 
who soon becomes the power behind the throne. He wants to 
give Denmark good government—lighter burdens for the poor 
and the nobles taxed to finance a health service. The King js 
amenable, but not the Queen Mother, who has been accustomed 
to rule autocratically through her feeble son, and Struensee is 
bitterly opposed by her following of reactionary aristocrats, 
However, he has warm support from the young Queen, dis. 
illusioned with her marriage ; and naturally she falls in love 
with him. 


«The Dictator.” 


Up to this point the story moves with vigour and precision, 
and the whole production is staged and costumed in the most 
costly style. I never remember seeing on the screen quite 
such an array of silks and satins, of tessellated floors and 
marble staircases, of branched candlesticks and ornamental 
statuary. These details are handled with a good deal of care 
and taste; they convey realistically the baroque atmosphere 
of the period; but the story—though directed by Victor 
Saville with his usual smoothness—is in its later stages not 
strong enough to support such elaborate surroundings. One 
trouble is that the conflict between Struensee and the court 
party ends too tamely. The Queen Mother, discovering 
through the watchfulness of a jealous lady-in-waiting that 
Struensee has spent a night with Caroline, seizes her chance to 
turn the King against him ; Struensee and Caroline are arrested 
and charged with treason. This climax would be more effective 
if one could feel that Struensee was desperately in love with 
Caroline, but not enough time has been allowed for building 
up their relationship, and so the plot proceeds rather mechanic- 
ally to its conclusion, with Struensee accepting death on 
condition that Caroline is sent back to England. 

However, the film has many pleasant qualities ; Clive Brook 
is a clear-cut, forcible Struensee ; Nicholas Hannen gives a 
neat sketch of an intriguing chancellor; and Helen Haye is 
excellent as the Queen Mother. Madeleine Carroll is graceful 
and sympathetic in the trying part of the young Queen, but 
she is never quite the woman for whom Struensee might have 
imperilled his ambitions and his life. Failure to balance the 
characters is probably the main reason why the film comes to 
life only in flashes; but its best episodes and its luxurious 
appointments should be enough to earn for it considerable 
success. 


“Ten Minute Alibi.” At the Capitol 


Ir this film were shown to a trade critic who had never heard 
of the play, he would probably remark: * It’s well done, but 
the public will never stand for all that clock-watching and all 
those arguments about who was where at a certain moment.” 
However, since Anthony Armstrong’s play has had a very long 
run in spite of these apparent obstacles, the film may be 
equally fortunate, though I fancy the kind of attention it needs 
is more easily given to flesh-and-blood performers, intimately 
present on the stage. 


There is a slight air of stiffness and strain about the early 
sequences of the screen version, but as soon as the planning 
of the murder begins the action moves with swift 
assurance, and its ingenious details are clearly and neatly 
explained. The altruistic murderer ought perhaps to be a 
more attractive figure, but Phillips Holmes comes creditably 
through the later stages, particularly when he is facing the 
questions of the detectives. The gradual working up of excite- 
ment, too, is cleverly managed—but how did the murderer 
fake the time of his leaving the restaurant, and why were his 
telephone calls not checked ? Cuares Davy. 
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Music 


In the Cinema 


Tux enormous progress in the reproduction of music, which 
has been ac hieved in the past few years, has not passed the 
(Cinema by. Perfection may still be a long way off and, like 
perfection in other spheres, it may be unattainable ; ; but it is 

ssible already to produce sounds that are recognizably like 
the human voice where once we had a blare that seemed to 
cone from the brazen throat of an automaton. The light 
and shade and varied colours of orchestral tone can also be 
captured to some extent, though the violins still usually seem 
to be furnished with strings of wire. The time has arrived, i 
fact, when music can play its part in the cinema as an aca 
tant ingredient in our pleasure. 

To what use is it to be put ? We may pass by those ani- 
mated gramophone records of famous orchestras playing 
familiar Overtures (because an Overture is about the right 
length), in which the camera clumsily tries to emulate Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s hands in showing the audience where 
each instrument comes in, dashing restlessly from fiddles to 
drums, from conductor to trombone. Nor would a recording 
on more static lines of an opera be any real contribution to 
the art of the Cinema, for the very reason that it would be 
static. It is only necessary to recall how slowly the brief 
scenes from Carmen and Madame Butterfly in that excellent 
but mis-named film, One Night of Love, seemed to move in 
comparison with the main action of the film, to realize that 
the transfer to the screen of even an opera full of action is 
impracticable, while the mind boggles at the thought of 
Tristan on the screen, whatever might be the advantages of 
the less clephantine figures the screen might present to us. 

Nor can opera, like a play, be rearranged for the screen 
without doing it intolerable violence, for you cannot cut and 
re-model the music to fit a new dramatic pattern, and even 
the stage-play presents difficulties that are rarely overcome 
in the process of transfer to the screen. If music is to find a 
real place in the cinema, it must make a new approach to the 
problem, disregarding old conventions, just as the scenario- 
writers have had to abandon the technique of the theatre. 

Something has already been done. It may be the personal 
idiosynerasy of one whose main business is with music, and I 
can only speak for myself, but I find that the scenes in René 
Clair’s films, which stand out in my memory, are essentially 
musical ones. There was the chorus of creditors in Le Million 
marching upstairs to the artist's studio chanting a delicious 
song, that was the equivalent of a piece by Offenbach —not 
like it, but making in terms of the cinema the same kind of 
witty point that Offenbach made in the theatre. Then there 
was the opening of Sous les Toits de Paris, in which the rhythm 
of the early-morning sounds of the city —a man sweeping the 
street, a woman flapping a duster, a knife-grinder and so on— 
were welded by a genuine symphonic process into a melody. 

So far these attempts at musical film-drama have been 
only spasmodic and I can think of none that have not been 
in the comic vein. In tragedy, such as it is in the cinema, 
producers have not treated music as anything but a sub- 
sidiary effect and usually resort to it for the most common- 
place sentiment. How little even an intelligent producer 
understands of musical processes was displayed in a film 
about Schubert, called The Unfinished Symphony, which 
presented an inaccurate account of Schubert's life to the 
accompaniment of a pot-pourri of his music. One of the 
brighter moments in this film is the spectacle of the composer 
playing his Symphony on a pianoforte, while we hear the 
music blared out by a full orchestra. 

One of the obstacles to the creation of the new musical 
form of film-opera is the condition of the cinematograph 
trade. For while an opera may be reckoned successful 
if it appeals to three or four thousand people, a film is a 
dead failure unless it attracts ten or twenty times that 
number. But the obstacle is not unsurmountable, given 
a producer who is a musician as well as a film expert, and 
a composer with sufficient originality to approach the 
problem from a new angle as well as that gift of ear-taking 
melody—and here I am thinking of the composers of Figaro 
and La Traviata and even of La Boh?me—which for the 
moment seems to have passed out of the sum of human 
endowments, DyYNELEY Hussty, 


Présidence du Conseil 


[D’un correspondant frangais] 


Dawns son numéro du 8 novembre 1933, le Spectator remarquait 
cue les services francais de la Présidence du Conseil ne dis- 
posaient d’aucune résidence spécifiquement réservée a leur 
activiié. Notre Premier était, jusqu ici, contraint de séjourner 
dar, les batiments du ministére dont il était accessoirement 
titulaire. Il résultait de cette discontinuité perpétuelle dans 
l’-ffort un certain flottement, et une absence, aussi, de prestige 

cofondément regrettable. La venue au pouvoir de M. 
Pierre-Etienne Flandin, qui est un homme d'action, et dont 


la persuasive énergie a eu YToecasion de se manifester 
déja en de multiples domaines, a permis de consacrer 
définitivement la tendance rénovatrice qui orientait, 


depuis plusieurs mois, les esprits politiques vers officielle 


création d'une présidence frangaise. Cette réalisation est, 
aujourd’hui, chose faite. Paris, tout comme Londres, 
posséde désormais son 10 Downing Street: il s‘appelle 


V'Hotel Matignon. 

Elevé dans les quartiers aristocratiques de la rive gauche, 
cet hétel séculaire peut se targuer d'une glorieuse ascendance. 
Construit, en 1728, par les soins de l'architecte Courtone, qui 
avait su mériter le surnom flatteur de ** premier décorateur 
du monde,” il fut-successivement habité par des personnalités 
illustres, au nombre desquelles il conviendrait de mentionner 
le Maréchal de Matignon, gouverneur de TAunis, le Prince 
de Monaco, le Prince de Talleyrand, le Général Cavaignac et 
le Comte de Paris. Au moment oi survint la guerre de 1914, 
son occupant était lambassadeur d’Autriche. Restée vide 
depuis la grande tourmente, la vaste demeure a retrouvé 
récemment lTaffairement des grands jours. Restaurée avec 
beaucoup de discrétion, elle fait, & présent, digne figure 
dans l'ensemble de nos palais nationaux. 

Les services de la Présidence, dont le secrétariat est dirigé 
par M. Léon Noél, ministre de France a Prague, lequel 
conserve son poste diplomatique en dépit des charges que 


représente sa nouvelle fonction administrative, se sont 
installés. voici quinze jours passés, 4’ Hotel Matignon. Une 


grande simplicité a présidé, d ailleurs, 4 Torganisation de 
leurs fiefs respectifs. Groupés autour du bureau du Premier, 
comme autant de sections d‘état-major autour de leur chef, 
les divers offices témoignent d'une utilisation judicieuse des 
possibilités de Thotel. L'élegant édifice est, en effet, dune 
allure trop classique pour ne pas avoir imposé, par sa structure 
méme, une répartition non dénuée de rigueur. | Lorsqu’on a, 
par une vaste cour d’honneur. pénétré dans le corps principal 
du batiment, on se trouve en présence de cing salons de style 
aux dimensions considérables, et dont certains 
sont ornés de magnifiques Gobelins. Trois de ces piéces sont 
destinées aux collaborateurs de M. Flandin, Les deux autres, 
réservées au Président lui-méme, consistent en un bureau de 
travail et en une grande salle qui abritera les délibérations 
des futurs conseils de cabinet. 

Le salon qu’occupe, en personne, le chef du gouvernement 
francais, donne sur un pare trés ouvert et ensoleillé, lun 
des plus beaux, certainement, qui existent dans ce quartier 
de Paris. M. Flandin, en prenant possession de sa nouvelle 


dix-huitiéme, 


résidence, n’a pu qu’exprimer sa joie de pouvoir dorén- 
avant travailler dans ce cadre a la _ fois grandiose et 
reposant. 


Lvinstallation du Président du Conseil s‘est effectuée dés 
Et il est bien qu'elle ait assume, 
ainsi, lallure d'une offrande faite a son chef par la nation, 
reconnaissante de oeuvre accomplie. Les entretiens franco- 
britanniques ont, véritablement, touché au coeur le pays de 
France. Notre opinion publique, qui avait gardé précieuse- 
ment le souvenir des épreuves traversées en commun, s'est 
émue sincérement de la grandeur d’une amitié anoblie et 
vivifiée par un méme désir de paix durable en Europe. Le 
projet de convention aérienne, dont la valeur réaliste a soulevé 
dans les esprits une immense espérance, est apparu en par- 
ticulier comme le symbole d'une étape décisive sur Tingrat 
chemin du désarmement moral. L’Angleterre et la France 
ont quelque droit de se sentir fiéres d’avoir solennellement 
affirmé leur volonté loyale de mettre en toute franchise, 
comme en toute lumiére, les forces de lordre au service de 
Vinquicte humanité, Wioiles Ne 


son retour de Londres. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Defacement by Roads 
A new road of a very modern sort is meditated across one 
of the most gorgeous scenes left in the Cumberland Lakes ; 
and some residents and visitors, including an eminent climber 
or two, are opposed to the project, almost to the point of 
fury. They say, truly enough, that the neighbourhood does 
not benefit at all from such “ hog parades.” The cars gallop 
through with the maximum speed in order to reach luxurious 
hotels far beyond the Fells. They quote especially local 
experience of the new road across the Cairngorms which has 
cone much aesthetic damage. It is perhaps worth recalling 
that the Council for the Preservation of Rural England was 
called into existence by the threat of the motor; and the 
touring motorist continues to be the spoilt child of our time. 
Local feeling against the class becomes very real in some 
districts ; and one hears in villages very much the same 
comments on this sort of tourist as of the members of shooting 
syndicates. They descend on a quiet country place with 
‘ars, well stocked with hampers; they shoot their hundred 
or two of pheasants with much expenditure of ammunition, 
send them straight to Leadenhall Market and depart without 
making even a superficial acquaintance with any resident in 
or about the hamlet, or leaving behind a penny more than 
they can help of their superfluous wealth. 
* * * 
Fraternal Sepals 
Gardeners owe a new sort of debt to those most useful of 
roses, the Poulsens, whose trusses of flowers keep our gardens 
gay for month after month. Mr. Page, the honorary secretary 
of the National Rose Society, has photographed the sepals 
of a Kerston Poulsen, and the picture (published in Gardening 
Iitustrated) answers with singularly perfect detail the old 
Latin riddle : 
“Quinque sumus fratres unus barbatus et alter 
Inberbesque duo, sum semi-berbis ego.” 
The perfection of the illustration more than compensates for 
the mistakes in the Latin quotation (the rose is not a berberis !). 
The Poulsens, though they came late in the history of the rose, 
seem to have this curious difference in the various branches 
of the sepals in the very highest power. Two are very jagged, 
two have smooth edges and one is jagged only on one side. 
Can any botanist discover meaning or purpose in this per- 
sistent oddity of form ? 
* * 1 * 
The Best Sweet Peas 
We have all our favourite flowers and varieties of flower. 
For myself the garden would be quite incomplete without the 
lavender variety of sweet pea, named Powerscourt, still quite 
supreme in its colour. There is another, Youth by name, 
that has converted many of us to the sweet pea that is not ofa 
single pure colour. The picotee edge on the wide lusty wings 
is full of charm. Both these varieties are given in a short list 
of the best sweet peas which appears a page or two earlier than 
the illustration of the Poulsen sepals. One does not, I think, 
need a great variety of sweet pea colours, a good lavender, a 
good white, such as Sextet Queen or Model, a good pink such 
as Pinkie, are a necessity, for the three agree together per- 
fectly. Other sweet peas, say, the black purples, such as 
Black Diamond, come under the head of luxuries, though, 
happily, cheap luxuries. No investment gives such high divi- 
dends as good seeds of good annuals. 
* * * * 
Whitehall Flowers 
Flowers are to play an important part in the Silver Jubilee ; 
and I doubt whether the Ministry of Agriculture has ever 
played the aesthete to more human purpose than in its scheme 
for London window-boxes. The Board of Works, the Minis- 
try, and not least the professional growers, will all co-operate. 
The window-boxes with their contents which are to decorate 
Whitehall, are being presented by the British Horticultural 
industry. The rose gardens in The Regent’s Park and the 
bulb gardens of South Lincolnshire and other places all bear 
witness to the more or less new, and beneficent interest of Govern- 
ment departments, especially the Ministry of Agriculture 
(which has a most ardent and imaginative botanist among its 
organizers) in flowers. They are indeed very important 
things. 


==> 


Jackdaw and Sparrow 

A naturalist motoring last week from. Birmingham 4, 
Hereford struck a sparrow, and being humane stopped the ca, 
to see whether the unfortunate bird was killed Outright, 
As he got out of the car a jackdaw flew down and carried oy 
the body of the dead bird, as if he were used to this metho 
of hunting. Jackdaws are very destructive, much mop 
destructive, I think, than is generally thought. In gop 
districts they are held to be worse even than the Carrion 
crow. Ihave seen them fly up and down a hedgerow looking 
for nests, and last year almost all the early nests in my garde, 
and the hedgerows that lead from it, were taken by a pair 
of jackdaws. The birds are so quick eyed and quick wittej 
that if they take to marauding they are likely to be singularly 
successful. They are more apt, I think, to take eggs than 
live birds, but are certainly one of the worst enemies of 
nestlings and of young birds bred in nests on the ground, 

* * 2% c 

Gulls and Hare 

The experience of the jackdaw on the road is strange, 
but I heard, almost simultaneously, of a yet stranger example 
of “nature red in tooth and claw” from easterly England, 
Three herring gulls were seen to attack and kill a full-grown 
hare. I have had a number of accounts from friends jn 
Scotland of the increasing assault by gulls, especially herring 
gulls, on grouse. They regularly quarter some moors in 
search of the nests. One of my family saw a herring gull 
in North Devon come down on the little lawn in front ofa 
house by the sea and carry off a thrush that was feeding 
on crumbs thrown from the window. Black-backed gulls ar 
probably the savagest of all the birds of prey. Many years 
ago on the west coast of Ireland a great sportsman of my 
acquaintance saw two rob a seal of a good sized fish. They 
so mobbed the seal every time he came to the surface that 
finally he dropped the meal and one of the pair carried it 
off in a flash. They will kill a wounded duck, even a full- 
grown mallard, by driving their bills like javelins into the 
bird’s breast feathers. These are grim feats enough, but the 
killing of the hare is an extravagance of savagery quite new 
to my experience at any rate. 

* * * * 

Inland Gulls 

It is, I think, unquestionable that many varieties of gull 
are increasing steadily. Why I do not know. The perpetual 
presence, outside the breeding season, of black-headed gulls 
(the special gull of London) in a number of inland towns and 
parishes is a new phenomenon, of not more than two years 
standing, if as much. They are now, for example, regular 
denizens of the purlieus of St. Albans; and are to be seen 
almost when you will on dumps and rough ground both further 
North and further inland. The species, of course, is hardly a 
sea bird. It prefers an inland swamp or tussocky field for its 
nursery, is the most constant follower of the plough, and now 
begins to discover any place where there is good scavenging. 
Whether it has any crimes, such as those of the black-backed 
and herring gulls, I doubt, though it is a casual egg stealer in 
some districts. 


The Urban Owl 


A number of birds enjoy towns, often to our surprise. For 
example: I spent one night last week in a house in West 
Bromwich, just off the main road. It is a very urban spot, 
though it was rural not so long ago. The fathers of men living 
there spoke of shooting duck and snipe by its principal road, 
just as grandfathers or great-grandfathers of Londoners are 
commonly reported to have shot snipe in Eaton Square. In 
that urban retreat some of the household were kept awake by 
the loud and continuous hooting of a brown owl; and as we 
left the house in the morning we saw the bird perched happily 
and undisturbed on one of the few trees that the builders have 
left. The brown owl is perhaps the most urban of birds, after 
the sparrow. They abound in some of the more open towns, 
especially, so far as my experience goes, in Oxford. In West 
Bromwich one was found drowned in a water butt (owls 
are very thirsty birds) but surprisingly its place was almost 
instantly taken by another immigrant. 

W. Bracu Tuomas. 


* * % * 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


{Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitadle 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. THe SPecrartor.] 


SLUM HOUSING 
[To the Editor of THe Specraror.] 

Sir,—The article by Lord Balfour of Burleigh on housing; in 
your issue Of February 8th, is invaluable to all those inter- 
ested in the question of Slum housing. Lord Balfour points 
out that private enterprise will be unable to meet the housing 
needs of the working classes requiring low rents near their 
work. He sums up by indicating that what is really wanted 
js*to ascertain by survey how many new houses are needed 
fo overtake overcrowding as well as to replace the slums.” 

Unfortunately, any survey is left entirely to the Local 
Authority. The Ministry of Health limits its survey to pro- 
perties named and submitted by Local Authorities, and it 
makes no investigation to see that such programmes are 
adequate for local needs. In slum areas this remains a fun- 
damental difficulty which has not been touched upon by Lord 
Balfour, but which no doubt will be provided against in his 
constructive programme. . 

The system of leaving to the Local Authority all selection 
of what must be cleared needs reconsideration. In districts 
where conditions are notoriously bad, the Ministry of Health 
should be empowered to make its own investigation. Unless 
this is done, the laws passed at Westminster will be inter- 
preted as the Local Authority chooses. In the Parliamentary 
Division of Silvertown, in the County Borough of West Ham, 
the Local Authority’s published programme to date merely 
provides for the demolition of 87 houses. In this district 
there are whole streets of houses that can only be described 
as unfit for human habitation, with leaking roofs, ceilings 
held up by planks and struts, damp and bulging walls where 
rats swarm and bugs thrive in thousands, and where beneath 
the rotten ground floor boards, stagnant water can be found. 

But in Silvertown, as in other areas, the question of unfit 
houses is only part of the housing problem. The unfit houses 
are bad enough, but the overcrowding is tragic. Hundreds 
of families are living 7 or 8 persons in one small room, 10 in 
one room is not unusual, and 12 is not unknown. It must be 
realized that these families have to cook, eat, launder, play, 
sleep, be ill, die, and in fact do everything in their one room. 

The furniture usually consists of one double bed where the 
younger ones sleep top and bottom, plus perhaps one folding 
bed. During the day a folding table usually replaces the 
folding bed. 

The despair of the mothers, who have adolescent mixed 
families growing up under these conditions has to be heard 
tobe understood. Yet the moral standard is amazingly high. 
Some rooms occupied by whole families have no direct light 
or air, only a fan light connecting with a passage. In such 
cases artificial light being a permanent necessity, the families 
frequently sit in the dark to save expense. Usually the rooms 
contain no cooking stove or oven, just a small open fireplace ; 
consequently, only boiled dinners are possible. If a death 
occurs, the body has to remain in the room with the family 
until removed. Bathrooms are almost unknown in Custom 
House and Tidal Basin, as these houses were built before bath- 
rooms were considered necessary. The sanitary arrangements 
are always unmentionably inadequate. Yet the cost of much 
of this accommodation is high. 

The question of unemployment has no bearing on the 
question of overcrowding. Overcrowding is mainly due to 
the fact that the men must be near their work—on account of 
the local night shifts. Many families living under the worst 
overcrowding earn good money and could afford decent 
accommodation were it available locally. 

Concerted National effort based on aroused public opinion 
is needed to obtain legislation for supervision and control 
from the Central Authority. Those interested should take a 
‘bus to Canning Town Station and investigate for themselves 
conditions in Custom House and Tidal Basin. With so much 
capital lying sterile today, why not float a National Housing 
loan and do the job properly ?—Yours faithfully, 

ELEONORA TENNANT. 

26 Montesquieu Street, Tidal Basin, 16. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Srtr,—In his speech on the second reading of the new Housing 
Bill, the Minister of Health mentioned as one of the most 
difficult problems the case of the individual tenement house 
or lodging house, originally designed for one family and never 
properly adapted for its present multiple occupation. In 
London, where a high proportion of working-class families 
are living unhygienically and uncomfortably in tenements 
of this description, the problem is one of special prominence. 
The laws and by-laws which purport to alleviate the draw- 
backs of the lodging tenement and to make it comparatively 
fit for human habitation, as by the provision of readily 
accessible and adequate sanitary accommodation and of 
proper accommodation for the storage, preparation and cooking 
of food, have proved almost wholly ineffective in those 
respects which matter most. It is intelligible that house 
owners cannot be expected to spend money on improvements 
where rent is under restriction ; but the conversion of singly 
occupied houses into lodging tenements is going on extensively 
all the time in certain parts of London, and, where such 
houses become thereby decontrolled, there appears to be 
no valid reason why the by-laws should not be rigorously 
enforced. To this type of house, also, belong the scandalous 
insanitary basement tenements. It is to be inferred that 
under the new Bill these houses can be acquired and either 
dealt with in schemes of re-development or reconditioned 
and improved. In view, however, of the particularly bad 
record in regard to lodging tenements, it would be an advan- 
tage, so far as London is concerned, if the application of the 
Bill to such tenements were explicit rather than inferential, 
and also to comprise these in the proposed survey of over- 
crowding.—Yours faithfully, H. J. Barron, 
24 Gayton Road, Harrow. 





INDIA AND HOLLYWOOD 

[To the Editor of Tur Speecraror.| 
Sir,—The problems of race and colour are the most serious 
that confront mankind today. They are so tremendous in 
their social and economic ramifications that many despair 
and foresee only ultimate violent crash. There remains a great 
army of the stouter-hearted who have faith in the future of 
humanity and in a healing process for all humanity’s wounds. 
But for such a process to work it behoves all men to refrain 
from what may be called ‘ international crime.” It is one 
thing to criticize the policies of statesmen and politicians ; it 
is another thing to indict a whole nation, or to hold up the 
mass of plain people to scorn and contempt. The cinema and 
the wireless have gravely intensified the dangerous poten- 
tialities of those who would commit such a crime. 

There is an essential oneness in the joys and sorrows and 
humour of human life all round the globe, and hatreds are 
bred because this is unfelt, ignored or forgotten. International 
films if they are good ones should promote better understanding 
between nations East and West. But there is nothing worse 
than a bad international film. By giving to the rest of the 
world a completely distorted picture of a country it can breed 
in a very short time dislike and contempt and even hatred, 
and thus promote misunderstanding and all that is wholly bad. 

It is reported that Hollywood is at present taking a great 
interest in India. It has apparently suddenly discovered that 
there exists in America a huge market for films purporting to 
represent this ‘“‘ mysterious land,” the accent being of course 
upon the mystery, strangeness and general “ otherness.” 
Millions of dollars are, we are told, to be spent on making films 
of * Indian life,” and the process indeed has already begun. 
The Statesman of Calcutta recently drew attention to an 
American film called India Speaks. The description given of 
the picture has already caused much indignation, and that 
indignation is clearly justified. This ‘* international picture,” 
in spite of the fact that it has arrogated to itself the imposing 
and tremendous title, India Speaks, seems to be wholly con- 
cerned with the lowest dregs of society and to make a point 
of- concentrating on the objectionable. Whether its “ white 
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men” are Americans it is difficult to say, but clearly they too 
are the dregs, and the whole story is a gross travesty of the 
relations between Indians and Europeans in India. The 
authorities will never permit the film to be shown in India, 
but it has been very widely commented upon in the ver- 
nacular Press and it is bracketed with Miss Mayo’s interesting 
efforts in her book, Mother India. According to the ** American 
Publicity Prospectus,” one of these “ white men” is shown 
disguising himself and obtaining entrance to a Moslem religious 
ceremony. A white girl about to be “ sacrificed” is found 
living amongst Tibetan monks, and refusing to leave. There 
is even included a picture of the preparation of a dead body 
for the burning ghat at Benares, and of the ashes being thrown 
into the Ganges by one of the “ untouchable ” class, while the 
holy city itself is described at being ‘‘ so real that one can 
almost smell it.” 

I feel sure all right-thinking persons will agree with the 
Statesman: ‘It is not sufficient to keep such an offensive 
picture outside the British Empire as it evidently seems to be 
kept out. More especially if it be true that India Speaks is but 
the forerunner of other plays of the same sensation-mongering 
type, there isa definite case for a friendly representation by the 
Foreign Office and by the British Ambassador at Washington 
that the United States Government should interest itself in 
the matter, and should impress upon the Hollywood producers 
of this type of garbage that they are committing a breach of 
international courtesy, an offence against the comity of 
nations.” There is every reason to suppose that responsible 
American opinion dislikes profoundly such films as much as 
British and Indian opinion. Indeed, the matter is one of 
deep concern for America too.—Yours, &e., 

Poona. J. D. JENKINS. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 
BOARD 


[To the Editor of Tue SpecTaror.] 

Sir,—-When the Unemployment Assistance Board was formed, 
the local Means Test Committee were told that their duties 
would probably end on January 7th. Some doubt, however, 
was expressed as to whether the new Board would be ready to 
take over on the appointed day. The last meeting of the local 
Means Test Committee was on January 2nd, at which the 
officials informed us that this would be our last meeting, as 
the Board was now ready to take over our duties. 

After the conclusion of business, the Chairman thanked the 
members for the work that they had done since the Committee 
was formed, and we dissolved automatically. Many problems 
arose at each meeting, and the members did their best in 
trying to carry out the wishes of Parliament. 

In the early days, meetings of the Committee were prolonged 
far into the night, but during the last two years, one afternoon 
weekly was ample in which to deal with all cases. In my 
opinion it was a regrettable step on the part of the department 
concerned to abolish all these Committees when bringing in 
the new scheme. They should have been kept in being, in an 
advisory capacity, to help in the change over to the new system. 
Men and women of experience had given much time and care 
to the special problems involved, and they have been dispensed 
with. This is a serious loss to the community. From every 
point of view it would be advisable to reform these Committees, 
and ask them to help for at least three months to inaugurate 
the new method of dealing with the unemployed, and to act 
as advisory committees for a further period of three months. 

The problems are human ones, and officials, however well- 
meaning their intentions, cannot at one stroke of the pen, - 
fulfil the part played by Committees. Difficulties for the 
future working of the scheme have been made without reason, 
and the prestige of the National Government has suffered 
considerably. 

The payments to be made under the Board as originally 
passed by Parliament, were on a more generous scale in every 
particular with the exception of rent allowances than that 
worked by the Means Test Committees. The question of rent 
allowances could have been adjusted when the full scheme had 

been in working order for a short time. 

The estimates of expenditure under the new scheme were 
three million pounds extra compared with the old scale, whilst 
five millions were to be provided for taking over the able-bodied 
unemployed from March Ist. These figures are much too low, 





Anyone with experience of Public Assistance work would py 
the extra expense at nearer 18 millions an the 8 million, 
stated by the Government. 

To make the proposed scheme workable, the Means Tey 
Committees should be reconstituted at once for a period of thr 
months in order to help the scheme on its way. 

The Appeals Tribunals were constituted some time ag) 
but it is doubtful whether any of them have, as yet, been calla 
upon to meet. As far as I am aware no Advisory Committe; 
have yet been constituted. 

The whole position is chaotic, and in the meantime th 
position of the National Government is suffering a sever 
set-back. Its intentions were good, but the practical applic. 
tion of those intentions has created much misgiving in the 
minds of those who have tried to help the unemployed, whethe; 
under the Means Test or under Public Assistance.—I am, Sir, 
&e., S. Simpson, 

Rugby. 


THE CANING OF GIRLS 

[To the Editor of Tur SrectTator.| 
Srr,—Whenever the beating of children in schools is discussed, 
sooner or later someone comforts himself—as * An Ordinary 
Schoolmaster”’ does in your issue of February 8th—vwith 
the reflection that the punishment is generally inflicted o 
the hand. 

It may be worth while to mention the reason for the popu: 
larity of this method. The only remedy open to the parents 
of an elementary school child who has been beaten is a sun. 
mons for assault in a Court of Summary Jurisdiction on the 
ground that the chastisement was excessive. Benches hay: 
one invariable criterion in deciding these cases—** Are there 
any marks?” Caning on the hand leaves no marks, so that 
the slight curb which the law places on the exercise of pedagogic 
authority is evaded. Yet a considerable degree of torture is 
often inflicted, and in the case of terrified children it can 
be repeated with impunity. ALEC CRAIG, 

33 Ulysses Road, N.VW. 6. 


[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 


Sir,—It is refreshing to see that one schoolmaster _ has 
protested, even though half-heartedly, against the stupid 
and detestable practice of caning children in schools whatever 
their age or sex. A Board of Education or Local Authority 
which sanctions this practice today shows itself ignorant of 
the very elements of child psychology. The use of the cane 
is always an indication of inefficiency in the teacher—or 
worse. I know of a public school where one of the masters 
used to thrash the boys with a ferocity which sickened and 
terrified the whole class. He ended his life by committing 
suicide. 

If a child really cannot be controlled except by methods 
of terrorism or humiliation, it is suitable for a special school. 
—Yours faithfully, W. A. Brenp. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1 A 


SAINTS IN CONTROVERSY 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—No one would maintain that More’s Responsio ad 
Lutherum was a pretty piece of work. Theological squabblers 
have often been notably proficient in Latin Billingsgate, 
which usually gets a good way further than English in 
seurrility. More himself, in his peroration to the Responsio, 
apologizes for offending polite ears with unclean words, 
but, he explains, you can’t touch Luther's book without 
using them. Luther’s reply to Henry had been fully as 
coarse and rude as was More’s to Luther. And the remark- 
ably cloacal passage quoted in part by your correspondent 
refers, surely, to Luther’s own foul mouth, not to where he 
** got his doctrine from.” It runs, nec aliud in ore geslare, 
quam sentinas, cloacas, latrinas, merdas, stercora . . . Bad 
enough, indeed ; but if your correspondent means to imply 
that More is not, therefore, a fit candidate for saintship, 
one may remind him that, for saints in controversy, such 
language is quite in order. Few of the saints have been 
mealy-mouthed, and most of them, when theologically 
irritated, could turn pretty coarse.—Yours, &c., 
Rose MAcauLay. 
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THE DEATH PENALTY 
[¥o the Editor of Turk Srecraror.] 


Sir,-I have read with much interest the thoughtful and 
yery able articles and letters in The Spectator regarding 
(apital Punishment. 

With reference to the sensational Press accounts men- 
tied by Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., may I suggest that 
possibly the present-day degree of semi-secrecy in carrying 
out the death sentence, together with certain religious 
observances considered fitting for such occasions, may be 
yartly responsible for commercializing human sins and 
agonies? Only a few people come into contact with a con- 
demned prisoner and human nature is curious. Such 
curiosity is a financial asset to the Press and a sensational 
newspaper carries its readers through a drama in two or 
three acts after a murder has been committed. The first 
comprises the episode, with full details, followed by an 
indignant lamentation. This act ceases with the covering 
of the grave. A decided change of scene and atmosphere 
is presented in the second act. This is occupied by revela- 
tions and a gamble. The corpse is hidden, the prisoner is 
the central figure. Will he be acquitted or convicted? The 
third act depends on the law court results. Should the 
prisoner be convicted, the third act is staged and a lament 
peculiar to the period and conditions is encouraged to reach 
acrisis in three weeks’ time. 

To some temperaments, a hypnotic glamour centres round 
the one who, willingly or unwillingly, must yield his life 
to expiate his crime. For a short space of time, these people 
even perceive something akin to a halo and it even appears 
to have some contact with the condemned. Thus the curtain 
falls. The last scene fixes full concentration on the sinner 
and by his execution his sin grows dim and he is converted 
into something approaching a saint. Such an issue is morally 
unhealthy and means to prevent it should be found. 

If capital punishment is generally accepted as a deterrent 
and a safeguard to society, the taking of a life is but a State 
claim for the provision of the safety of the public. ‘To make 
that claim with a religious or semi-religious atmosphere, 
significant by the attendance of a chaplain, is but to continue 
the smug hypocrisy of a bygone age. 

If the State claims a life, it should be taken on the basis 
of quid pro quo, with no religious observance, in special 
buildings reserved for the purpose. The common execution 
shed should be moved from local prisons and a chaplain 
should not be called upon to minister to the condemned 
prisoner after the final exit from the cell. 

During recent years there has been constant call for 
humane prison officials who are not only willing to supervise 
the carrying out of a sentence, but who are willing to go 
the second mile and attempt to rebuild deteriorated human 
characters or to strengthen those who lack grit. Such 
officers, who serve the vast majority of prisoners ably and 
well, are not usually the people who can pass through the 
ordeal of an execution without intense mental anguish and 
physical suffering. In ‘some cases, prison officials have 
hecome nervous wrecks after being compelled to officiate 
on these trying occasions and, having realized to the full 
what prison service entails, have felt unfitted and unable 
to continue their duties. Yet these officers could have 
served the ordinary prison population to the advantage 
of the country. 

Again, an execution in a local prison is an injustice to 
those who chancé to be held in custody at the time. It is 
not fair that a prisoner should suffer, beyond his lawful 
sentence, the added strain of being compelled to remain 
within the prison walls when an execution is taking place. 
Men and women are entering and leaving prisons daily, and 
news filters in from the outside world. Prisoners know 
when an execution is about to take place and the highly 
strung or sensitive man or woman who may be no worse a 
criminal than a debtor or some careless or ignorant youth 
suffers considerable nervous strain enforced by his or her 
circumstances. 

Consideration should also be given to the people who 
live in the vicinity of a prison. Many prisons are situated 
in built-up areas where cottage property prevails. ‘The 


effect of an execution on the lives of the women and children 
who live in near proximity to a prison, and who spend much 
time in the home, must be disastrous. 


The ordinary citizen finds it difficult to say whether 
capital punishment. is for the general good or otherwise. 
He has no means of proof and can only be guided by official 
reports and his personal feelings, but even if the punishment 
is a safeguard to society, the carrying out of the death 
sentence should not be a menace to innocent people nor 
yet add to the punishment of the ordinary prisoner in custody. 
To officiate on these occasions should also be an optional 
duty for prison officials and valued as an extra service to 
the country.—Yours, &c., 

Emity TOWNEND, 
Chairman, League for Voluntary Prison Service. 


Rothwell House, Halifax. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—There is one observation which I think should be 
made on both the statistics cited by Sir Arnold Wilson in 
his article on Capital Punishment in your issue of February Ist, 
and the use made of certain of those figures in a leading 
article the following week. The figures for any single year 
may well be misleading. A detailed study of official returns 
will show that over the last fifty years, broadly speaking, 
the number of executions to reprieves stands in the pro- 
portion—and that proportion has been singularly constant— 
of roughly two to one. This figure excludes the case of 
murders by women, for, as is well known, reprieves in this 
case are almost invariable. But even if women were included, 
it would still be the case that the executions considerably 
outnumber the reprieves. I am not discussing the desirability 
or otherwise of the abolition of capital punishment, but it is 
well that any argument on the subject should be based on 
the ascertained facts.—Yours, c., 
JUSTITIA, 


. BANK CUTS AND DIVIDENDS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 

Sir,—Who would imagine, after reading the letter signed 
‘M.A. (Oxon),” that the great Banks have not increased 
their dividends at all since 1914, either to make up for the 
lower purchasing power of the pound sterling, or to balance 
the quadrupling of the income tax ? In all cases, I believe, 
salaries of Bank officials have been raised very largely ; in 
the case of juniors I fancy that the salaries are at least double 
what they used to be. Moreover, I understand that the 
banks pay the income tax on salaries, or at least a large part 
of it. : , 

When I suggested some years ago that shareholders should 
be given something out of the immensely increased turnover 
of the Westminster Bank, to make up for a paper pound and 
a five or six shilling income tax, Dr. Walter Leaf replied that. 
the Directors’ fees had not been raised, but he said nothing 
about the increased salaries of the staff.-—Yours, ete., 

J. EK. ALLEN. 


2 St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge. 


THE FORTUNES OF COOKS 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.| 


Sir,—It seems sonnei improbable that anyone trained at 
the Ecole Polytechnique, a college devoted to Civil Engineering, 
should afterwards embrace the profession of a cook, but if he 
actually did do so and rose high in it, that he should draw a 
much higher salary than his contemporaries is quite intelligible. 

It is a platitude which may as well be repeated that in 
France cooking is rightly looked on as an art, and in order to 
foster it a rigorous training and an infinite capacity for taking 
pains are indispensable, in addition, for those aspiring to the 
highest posts, to organizing powers of the highest quality. 
Architects and civil engineers are legion, but chefs de cuisines, 
‘vapable of occupying responsible posts in two hemispheres, 
exceedingly rare.—Your obedient servant, 

Cary.L Barina, 
Travellers’ Club. 
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THE OXFORD GROUPS IN NORWAY 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcrator.]} 
Sirn,—May I ask for a little space in which to supplement the 
interesting article on the Groups in Norway which appeared 
in your issue of February Ist ? 

The first Norwegian House Party was arranged at Hamar 
early in November. It was originally planned for 125 people. 
As it turned out 1,300 came, filling every available space in 
the hotel and the villages round about, while some faced a 
temperature well below freezing point and offered to sleep in 
their cars. Articles about the House Party were written for 
the leading papers by Mr. Hambro, Ronald Fangen, and 
others, pointing out the social and international implications 
of changed lives. Something of the public eagerness may be 
grasped from the fact that the Tidens Tegn of November 9th, 
to which Mr. Fangen had contributed a full-page article, 
entitled “ A World-Spanning Christian Revolution,” reached 
the circulation peak for the last five years. : 

From Hamar the international team, which included. 125 
men and women from various countries, moved into Oslo. 
On the first day the King of Norway received Dr. Buchman, 
and a reception was given at which the Prime Minister met 
the Group. 

At three public meetings in the Calmeyergate Hall it is 
estimated that 14,000 people heard of changed lives as the 
material of a new world order. . Several thousands had to be 
turned away from the first meeting, all accommodation having 
been taken an hour and a half before opening, and some of the 
1,500 who attended a later meeting had waited for two and a 
half hours in the rain. As a result of increasing interest in the 
schools and the University, a memorable meeting took place 
for 3,000 of the city’s youth. This and subsequent meetings 
were by ticket only by order of the police, who felt they did 
not have sufficient reserves to handle the crowds. |The 
Military and Naval Club invited ten ex-oflicers of the team 
to speak to them, throwing open the Club for the first time 
in its history to all officers and men in Army, Navy and other 
Services. The Crown Prince was present and remained until 
a late hour talking with Dr. Buchman and others. Meanwhile, 
a large number of informal gatherings were in progress, in the 
homes of the leading hostesses, with railwaymen, students, 
nurses and doctors, teachers, civil servants, and business and 
professional leaders, who were all brought in this way into 
personal touch with the Group. Behind the scenes that 
ceaseless stream of personal interviews, which is the primary 
work of the Oxford Group, was proceeding at all times of the 
day and often far into the night. It has been estimated that 
there was an average of some 500 interviews a day with 
members of the international team. 

In the early days of December the team moved on to 
Bergen. Again there were packed meetings, and on the 
Sunday, immense crowds, including peasants, who came in 
by special lorries from the countryside. For a Broadcast 
Service the Cathedral was thronged with twelve hundred 
people, mostly sportsmen, at nine in the morning. Some 
ten thousand more besieged the mectings on the mountain- 
side at mid-day, and in the different churches during the 
afternoon and: at night. Hundreds stood for hours, and 
such were the crowds that, when the team arrived to speak, 
it was sometimes not possible for them to get to the doors 
and they had to climb in through the windows. Again there 
were countless informal gatherings in the homes and offices 
of the business men of the city ; and in the prison, where the 
team was assisted by two Norwegian judges who believe they 
have found the way to turn social outcasts into social assets. 
The scope of the work of the international team is suggested 
by these arrangements for one day : a meeting with the city’s 
firemen, a group at the house of the Bishop to meet members 
of the theatrical profession, a meeting of three hundred 
nurses, another of railway men, another of clergy, two 
crowded meetings of school teachers, and a group in the 
Leper colony. Labour leaders on the international team 
were in touch with their counterparts in the city, with 
hundreds of the working people and with the unemployed. 

After each city-campaign house parties were held in the 
country nearby and Norwegians were trained to lead the 
national awakening that is in progress. In the country 

the peasants as well besieged the house parties to be told 
what was happening. Norwegian leaders were able to make 


<== 


the message of vital Christianity real to them and a fresh 
current of spiritual life began to affect’ the countryside, 
Here, as elsewhere, large numbers had come as a result of 
the several wireless broadcasts, from different meetings 
and from the studios, which carried the message of life. 
changing to the furthest parts of the country. 

The significance which Norwegians see in these facts can 
be grasped from a survey of the Press in the last six weeks, 
The Oxford Group has been treated as front page news ip 
each of thirty papers published in the country, the Oslo 
Morgenbladet giving at least half the front page to the subject 
every day for ten days. ‘The Oxford Group is conquering 
Oslo ” (Tidens Tegn) and ** Oxford conquers Bergen ” (Dagen) 
are typical headlines. At the time of the recent crisis jp 
Central Europe, the main headline “* Dark clouds hang oyer 
the Sky of Europe” was balanced by a second headline, 
“The Oxford Group's Message in an Age of Crisis.” Three 
consecutive leaders in the Tidens Tegn gave the keynote, 
The first was simply a general account of the aims and work 
of the group. The second was entitled ‘* Contrasts,” and 
was a careful statement of the fact that the message of the 
Oxford Group draws together the two conceptions of personal 
religion and_ social regeneration, and makes them _ both 
effective. The third was headed, ** The Present-day Longing 
for the Positive,” and showed how the message of the Group 
fulfils modern trends in providing a seeking world with the 
largest and most satisfying positive enthusiasm of all. 

A national awakening has sprung to life in eight weeks 
in a country where, according to one of the Bishops, 90 per 
cent. of the people did not attend the churches. It has 
come about through ordinary people. It has come through 
a challenge delivered to the mind to think and to the will 
to take action. It has abundantly revealed that social 
regeneration comes as the fruit of changed lives. It has 
come at a time when the world desperately needs a change 
of heart and demands inspired leadership as an answer to 
the destructive forces which are undermining national and 
international life. 

Four professors of the University of Oslo have summarized 
their convictions about the significance of these days in the 
following words : 

* Your visit will be the deciding factor for the history of 
Norway. You have come at the strategic moment with the 
right answer.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A BERGEN CORRESPONDENT. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Sir,—The local paper, which provides weekly news of the 
Lake District, contains, this week, a depressing record of the 
*t improvements ’ which are planned or in the making. To 
mention a few items: the destruction of the old Mardale 
Church, the erection of a new hotel to replace the old Dun 
Bull, and the general despoiling of the lake side, the making 
of motor roads. over the passes and the new highway through 
** Dora’s field,’ which has so long been associated with the 
Wordsworths. Apart from these ‘ improvements ”’ there 
are everywhere an increasing number of unsightly buildings, 
bungalows, wooden shacks for hikers, and petrol stations. 
Furthermore, in the interest of the motorist the old winding 
roads with their moss-grown stone walls are being straightened 
and widened, and the stone walls replaced by long lines of 
iron railings fixed into concrete. No one seems to be able 
to control the desecration of this unique corner of Britain. 

It is the more to be deplored since unspoilt country possesses 
increasing attractions for those whose lives are mainly spent 
in towns and by whom the countryside is sought for its beauty 
as much as for rest or physical recreation, 

The only solution of this pressing problem, so it seems to 
me, is to convert the district into a National Park with proper 
and adequate supervision. Though the “Friends of the 
Lake District ” and the Society for the Preservation of the 
Countryside are making valiant efforts to restrain the 
improvers, they have no legal powers and attempts at per- 


_ suasion do not carry far. 


_ It would be a lasting misfortune if future generations could 

never sce the Lake District in its original beauty ; for the 

country once spoilt can never be restored.—Yours, &c. 
Coniston, Lancashire. J.-B. C. 
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The Fate of Thorough 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


Wuen a state of society is being rapidly transformed, and in 
the seeming chaos proper to such a stage, it is natural that 
men should arise who, tired of obvious ineffectualness, wish 
to drive some system which promises efficiency roughshod 
over old and budding growths alike. Of-such was Thomas 
Wentworth, a man originally prepared to work the then 
machine, but in whom the troubles of the time induced the 
dictator's mind. His history shows that though chaos 
may tend to produce dictators, it does not necessarily follow 
that they must triumph. 

The readjustment of the social structure was made inevit- 
able, both on the idealistic and on the material plane. Both 
were complicated, the former containing not only what 
might be called the end-product of the Renaissance—namely, 
the scientific outlook—but the religious clash as well ; while 
on the latter, the rise of the new millionaires created by the 
seizure of Church lands in the reign of Henry VIII was varie- 
gated by the appearance of those whose eye was turned to 
trade expansion. On both planes the change might be seen 
as the struggle of individualism as against the concept of an 
organized, carefully graded State, which might today be 
called totalitarian ; though within that concept again various 
ideas warred with each other, perhaps to Wentworth’s un- 
doing ; for if he was eager for order and justice, regarding 
the Crown as the arch of a delicately balanced structure, his 
view was hindered, indeed his whole structure in the event 
ruined down, by Laud’s far too rigid, and too rigoristic, 
ideal of a theocracy. 

~Time has not much helped -to clarify the conflict which 
began in earnest when the Long Parliament, to institute its 
rule, chopped off the head of Thomas Wentworth, lately Earl 
of Strafford; indeed, it has done the opposite, for we can 
no Icnger regard it so simply as Macaulay and J. R. Green 
did, as the heroic battling of men desiring freedom against 
an oppressive tyranny. It was that to be sure, but freedom 
for what ? You can regard it as a struggle between the clear 
light of Puritanism against the obfuscation of Rome, or, if 
you prefer, as the idea of the beauty of holiness as against 
the grim horrors of Calvinism. You can think of it as the 
attempt of monarchy to fight the money-power: it was 
indubitably both these things. You can look upon it as the 
attempt of prerogative to baffle Parliament, as that of arbi- 
trary government to stifle the law, and you will not 
be wrong. You can consider it to be the first) bourgeois 
revolt : it was that, tco, but less obviously, since the opposing 
camps seem to have been unconscious of class distinctions 
and aristocrat fought aristocrat. The Civil War can be 
regarded as the birth-pangs of capitalism, or the emergence 
of personal liberty. There were, in fact, as many causes 
for the Great Rebellion as there were for the Great War. 

Miss Wedgwood is rightly chary of accepting any ready- 
made formula for explaining events, and totally rejects any 
which leave out of account the “ individual character of cach 
individual man in the State,” and her lucid, well-documented 
study of Wentworth is extremely timely in a day when the 
world is in labour with a new social State, midwived by some- 
what crude dogmas of inevitability. Her first business was to be 
a biographer, and of this task she has acquitted herself 
triumphantly on pre-Stracheyan lines. The one complaint 





Strafford, 1593-1641. By C. V. Wedgwood. (Cape. 15s.) 


one may have against her is that she insists too much upon the 
mismanagement of Charles’ rule, and gives no credit for what 
it accomplished as a “* benevolent autocracy.” After all, the 
government, even though it had at its head a vacillating 
monarch, even though it was riddled with intrigue and under- 
mined by religious plotting, yet administered the poor law with 
marked humanity, checked profiteering and the enclosure of 
lands, tempered the harsh rigours of Puritanism, and used its 
funds honestly. Ship-money actually did go to the building 
of the navy which made Cromwell, a much worse tyrant, 
secure: and to any respectable civil servant of any era it must 
appear that Hampden was merely a refractory country gen- 
tleman who did not like paying taxes. But this proviso apart, 
the book can be accepted as an authoritative, impartial 
account of the times as they affected Wentworth, a biography 
which never insults the reader’s intelligence by needlessiy 
stressing points, and allows his imagination to colour the 
picture for him. 

It was disgust with a succession of addled parliaments that 
caused’ Wentworth’s so-called “ apostasy,” that made him 
search for an instrument which could rule for the benefit of 
king and people alike, that impelled him to seek new powers 
when he was Lord President of the North: his theory of gov- 
ernment was no academic bantling, but the child of experi- 
ence. It may even be said that he had a saner view 
of democracy than later thinkers, a more real one than that of 
demagogues. Parliament, for him, was to express the will of 
the people ; it was for the executive to decide how this was 
carried out; for however tyrannous Black Tom Tyrant may 
have been, he was profoundly convinced that no monarch 
could rule without the people’s support. His misfortune was 
that he served ** a mild and gracious prince, who knew not how 
to be, or to be made great,” as Laud, who companioned him 
in disaster, was to say. 

His great mistakes were due to a personal arrogance which 
led to a failure to realize what other people might be feeling. 
Yet this failure, in the circumstances which surrounded him 
in Ireland, was a virtue. Had he been of more popular 
make, he would never have been able to strike so swiftly, 
so uncompromisingly, at the great who were ravaging Ireland 
with their illegal exactions. His very aloofness, combined 
with his integrity, his ‘“* thoroughness,” his passion for order 
and justice, made him the powerful and beneficent viceroy 
that he was, the only one perhaps, except for Chesterfield, 
who has ever been really loved by the mass of Irish people. 
Miss Wedgwood traces his rise and fall with a sure hand, and 
much sympathy, though not without strictures, and we are 
made conscious of how striking it was for him to accomplish 
so much, seeing how poorly he was backed by a court rotten 
with palace intrigues, and how many enemies he made, some 
of them by unnecessary tactlessness. He was called too late 
to take the helm in England. Miss Wedgwood deals admirably 
with the abortive trial for treason, in which Pym, aching 
for Strafford’s head, used every unfair means to destroy him, 
and we can understand Denham’s 


“So did he move our passion, some were known 
To wish, for the defence, the crime their own. . 


and even at this date we are made to feel angry contempt 
against the Lords, whose cowardice alone handed over the 
greatest man among them to the axe of the executioner, and 
the derisive eyes of a blood-greedy mob. 
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Einstein’s World 


The World as I See It. By Albert Einstein. (John Lane. 8s. 6d.) 


.Tu1s book is a reprint of various articles, addresses and pro- 

nouncements by Dr. Einstein, which have been selected with the 
object of “ giving a picture of a man.”” Through the accident 
of history Dr. Einstein has been dragged through the mud of 
contemporary controversy and made the victim of political 
persecution. Inevitably passions have run high; his views 
have been misrepresented, his intentions misjudged. How 
important, then, says the Editor in effect, that he should be 
allowed to speak for himself. 

What account of himself does he give ? Let us begin with 
tastes and beliefs. He despises forms and ceremonies, and 
sets little store by the goods which ordinary men value— 
power, luxury and wealth. For himself he desires a simple 
life and enjoins it uponothers. He enjoys solitude, and enjoys 
it more as he grows older. He considers individuality im- 
portant, but does not believe that the individual survives 
bodily death. Conversely, he hates the herd and the ex- 
pressions and values of the herd, and especially that which is 
its chief expression and value—militarism : ‘ That a man can 
take pleasure in marching in formation to the strains of a band 
is enough to make me despise him. He has only been given his 
big brain by mistake ; backbone was all he needed.” Never- 
theless, he has a high opinion of humanity, and _ holds 
that the blots which stain it are neither inevitable nor per- 
manent—war, for example, is due to the machinations of 
wicked men, that is to say, ‘‘ commercial and political interests 
acting through the schools and the Press.” Politically he is a 
democrat and hates dictatorship in all its forms ; “ force,” he 
remarks, ‘‘ attracts men of low morality, and I believe it to be 
an invariable rule that tyrants of genius are succeeded by 
scoundrels.” He believes that Truth and Goodness and 
Beauty are at the heart of reality, and holds that the desire to 
penetrate their mystery is the fairest quality of human nature, 
as their ever-increasing revelation is the goal of human 
endeavour. Reverence for the mystery of the reality which 
underlies the world of seeming constitutes for him the truly 
religious attitude. Of ‘“*a God who rewards and punishes 
his creatures * he *“‘ cannot conceive.” 

There is something attractive yet childlike about this 
catalogue. Creditable in themselves, the beliefs taken 
together are a hotch-potch uninformed by any underlying 
philosophy. Nor, if Dr. Einstein’s views on the fundamental 
problems of man’s life and destiny as set out in this volume 
were all, would one infer a mind of outstanding quality. 

It is, for example, rather a sentimental mind. ‘ We exist,” 
he tells us, “for our fellow men.” * A hundred 
times a day” he “reminds himself” that his ‘* inner and 
outer life depend on the labours of other men.” A hundred 
times! It seems doubtful. When he has to thank the 
Americans for welcoming him so warmly, he becomes very 
sentimental indeed. 

And it is not always a very consistent mind. A man, he 
admonishes us, who considers his own life and that of his 
fellow creatures to be meaningless is not merely ** unfortunate, 
but almost disqualified for life.” Yet on the very next page 
he is telling us that ‘* to enquire after the meaning or object 
of one’s own existence ” seems to him absurd. Life, in short, 
must have a meaning; but it is silly to try to find out what 
it is. Again, he declares himself a fatalist who believes that 
a man does what he must out of * Inner necessity.” Never- 
theless, he aflirms that the true value of a human being is to 
be found in the degree * to which he has attained liberation 
from the self,” which is like saying that it is ethically a man’s 
duty to do what you have shown to be metaphysically im- 
possible. But Dr. Einstein's isinany event a very odd brand of 
Fatalism, which is praised because it conduces * to a view of 
life in which humour above all has its place.” 

But while there may be two opinions about the Fatalism, 
about thehumourtherecan beonly one. Dr. Kinstein’s writing 
is full of it, a humour which is that of a sly, whimsical, ocea- 
sionally rather naughty, child. Listen,.to him, for example, 
commending the American Women’s League (which felt itself 
-alled upon to protest against his visit to America) for warning 
their countrymen of the danger of harbouring such a man, 
as he reminds them that “the Capitol of mighty Rome 
was once saved by the cackling of its faithful geese’: or 


Possibly ! 
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reproving The Times at whose invitation he has written’ an 
article explaining the theory of Relativity for the inaccura¢y 
of its description of his life and person—‘t Today I am dé: 
scribed in Germany as a ‘German savant’ and in England 
as a ‘ Swiss Jew.’ Should it ever be my fate to be represented 
as a béte noire, I should on the contrary, become a ‘ Swiss Jew’ 
for the Germans and a ‘ German savant’ for the English.” 


Dr. Einstein, it is obvious, is a very unworldly man. Indeed, 
it is by the virtue rather than by the knowledge of the author 
of these extracts that the reader is primarily impressed; 
Through the medium of these rather scrappy pronouncements 
one discerns a figure half saint and half sage which, bewildered 
but benevolent, talks sometimes sense and sometimes 
foolishness, but always goodness, to a world which will 
unaccountably insist on misbehaving. Men, he _ is 
convinced, are good at heart. Why, then, will they do 
such absurd, such dreadful, things ? Even the extremism 
of his political views is the extremism of simplicity, 
He is an out-and-out pacifist, believing in complete dis- 
armament as the only way to peace and convinced that a 
mass refusal to fight would end war. And so it would. It is'a 
dream that many of us cherish. But Dr. Einstein seems to think 
it practical politics ! Also he would send all patriotic women 
to the front... 

It is only when he comes to speak of science and of the 
political and social conditions which are necessary to its ad- 
vancement that the true quality of his mind becomes apparent, 
The last section of the book consists of addresses and papers 
read to scientific bodies. Immediately one is conscious of a 
new note. Here is a man who has so mastered his ideas that 
he can be at play with them, so that even when the reader 
does not understand the full import of what is communicated, 
he is convinced that it is important. And nobody has voiced 
more clearly and courageously than Dr. Einsteinthedemand for 
the freedom of workers in the field of the mind and the spirit 
from interference by the State. The following is a quotation 
from his letter to Signor Rocco, Minister of State in Fascist 
Italy: ‘The pursuit of scientific truth detached from the 
practical interests of every-day life, ought to be treated 
as sacred by every Government, and it is in the highest 
interests of all that honest servants of truth should be left 
in peace.” Again and again this sentiment appears and always 
it is voiced nobly and with dignity. It represents Dr. Einstein 
at his best. C. EK. M. Joan. 


The Modern House 


Twentieth Century Houses. By 


taymond McGrath. 
and Faber. 2ls.) 


(Faber 
Here is a book which, if virtue were not its own reward, 
should most certainly be given two reviews—in_ parallel 
columns. . For it is not only the best book on its subject that 
has yet been published; but it is written in Basic English and 

-apart from a certain exiguity of punctuation—written 
beautifully. I hope I am not betraying an egregious sim- 
plicity if I assume that my readers are as ignorant of Basic as 
I was until recently myself. I had imagined it (entirely 
without warrant) to be a sort of pidgin English—and clipped 
pidgin at that. I find it like this: 

“ Love of the great things of the past is not enough. Forward 
is the only way to go. In building as in thought, writing, music, 
science, there is only one road which will take us anywhere and that 
is the road between today and tomorrow and the great discoveries 
of the future. Though we may do things which seem strange to 
those whose eyes are turned back on fictions of the past we are at 
least making possible a form of building which will be more in 
harmony with the hopes of great architects of other days than a 
nation-wide museum would ever be. The future is in the hollow 
of our hands. In the wide windows of the twentieth-century 
house are framed the white towns of tomorrow and the clear-cut 
buildings of men as awake as ever the Greeks were to the fullest 
pleasures of living. What other road is there to take but into these 
surprising distances ? ” 

All this in a language of 850 words, plus about 50 international 
words and the names of the numbers (which are needed only 
in speech). To one who has personal knowledge of the way 


in which all the civilized nations are looking to Britain to 
take up the lead in the new architecture (now that political 
considerations have held up its progress in so many places 
abroad) it is encouraging to think that this book will be read 
with a minimum of trouble all over the world—and in the 
language in which it was written, without enduring the perils 
of translation. 
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Modern architecture has now passed out of its aggressive 
adolescent stage (at which statement those who care about 
the style of their reading—with memories of earlier strident 
and hysterical publications—will breathe deeply and thank- 
fully.) Mr. McGrath is sufficiently sure of himself and his 
subject never to find it necessary to raise his voice. Perhaps 
the most attractive part of his book is a long dialogue at the 
end, in which an architect of the old school argues against 
modernism with a younger colleague. There is no shirking 
of issues here—no putting up of Aunt Sallies for the pleasure 
of knocking them down. The older man is given the use of 
every weapon in the armoury. His discourse might be taken 
as a model by several of the choleric grey-heads who have 
lately taken to invective where reason failed them. There 
has been no better primer written for those who would under- 
stand the new architecture than this dialogue. The first 
section of the book is a skilful survey of the progress of 
architecture from 1800 to the present day. It is full of good 
things: ‘*‘ While the Regency was still in full flower the old 
order was being quietly put to death. It was the morning 
of a time which was to be full of the noise of railways, ships, 
iron and gasworks—a time of expansion, power and money— 
full of the surprises and shocks of living among new things— 
newer than anything there has been in our day.” ‘ But art 
is no respecter of persons, and in art to be a good man is not 
enough. Great and good as they were as men, their idea of 
art was that of a part to be played in the last act of the history 
of Man’s development from 4004 B.c. to the Great Exhibition 


of 1851.” “In the middle and late eighteen hundreds the, 


shades of the prison-house became thicker and thicker as the 
requests in church for all things bright and beautiful became 
louder and louder.” There follows a section on Town and 
Country which may be commended to those who still believe 
that the way to design the town of the future is on the lines of 
a glorified village—transport problem or no—and one on 
Form and Purpose for those who think that the functionalist 
cares nothing for beauty : ** It is not enough to be right ; one 
has to be right in the best possible way. The first of these 
is science, the second art.” Then comes Planning and 
Building, with subsections on Plan and Position, Materials 
and Structure, Apparatus, Furniture, Colour and Ornament, 
and Values. 

The main body of the book is given up to Examples. 
There are critical and biographical notes on 128 architects 
of almost every nationality (it might be said that the 
selection is too catholic) with 275 illustrations of their work 
and 113 special plans. It is typical of the thoroughness 
and rationality of this book that the floor area and cost of, 
each house illustrated are given, and that the special plans are 
drawn on a ten-foot-squared grille, and the purpose of each 
room indicated by a conventional picture-symbol, so that 
comparison is made easy. Finally, come an amusing section 
“In the Languages of Babel,” in which various quotations 
rendered into Basic in other parts of the book are given in 
their original form, a note on Basic by Mr. C. K. Ogden, its 
inventor, and, on a folded page rather smaller than foolscap, 
its vocabulary. This is more than a book—it is a portent. 

G. M. Boumpnrey. 


The Assyrians 


By Lt.-Col. R. 8. Stafford, 


The Tragedy of the Assyrians. 
8s. 6d.) 


D.S.O., M.C. (Allen and Unwin. 


Tue author of this book, which is written with moderation 
and studied under-emphasis, is an oflicer whose experience of 
Assyrians and of the political events which led to their present 
plight endows him with unique authority. It should be read 
by all who strive for peace, as a reminder of the paramount 
need for justice. The Prince of Peace was to inaugurate his 
reign with Justice and with Judgement. The brave words of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations recall, in the light of 
what actually occurred to the oldest and proudest of Eastern 
races and the oldest Christian Church, the bitter words of 
the Psalms which we associate with Passion Week : 
“* All the earth is full of darkness and cruel habitations. 
O let the sorrowful sighing of the prisoners come before Thee. 
. « » preserve Thou those that are appointed to die. 
Let Thy hand be. . . upon the son of man, whom Thou madest 
so strong for thine own self. . . . Let us live, and we shall 
call upon Thy name, 


All they that see me laugh me to scorn . . . saying: 
* He trusted in God, that He would deliver him : 
Let Him deliver him, if He will have him.’ ” 

The Assyrians trusted in the League of Nations: they have 
been dispossessed of their ancestral lands by a decision of 
the League. They trusted us. They were massacred, two 
years ago, in the vicinity of a powerful detachment of 
the Royal Air Force, within a few months of the registration 
at Geneva of a Treaty which guaranteed the proper treatment 
of Minorities in Iraq. 

Colonel Stafford explains what happened, and why after 
two years these men, to whom the British Government, 
which used them to keep order among their neighbours and 
rivals—Arabs and Kurds—owes so much, are still homeless, 
destitute and dying. He discusses, with admirable impar- 
tiality, alternative solutions—Syria, Brazil, British Guiana— 
and holds out hopes that the last-named country may prove 
suitable for this virile race of mountaineers. The question 
is still in the hands of the League, but the final decision must 
really be ours, for our present Ambassador at Baghdad 
declared at Geneva, in 1931 : 

‘“* H. M.’s Government fully realized its responsibilities in recom- 

mending that Iraq should be admitted to the League, which was, 
in its view, the only legal way of terminating the Mandate. 
Should Iraq prove herself unworthy of the confidence which had 
been placed in her, the moral responsibility must rest with His 
Majesty’s Government . . .” 
Upon that assurance alone, and “ in the absence of all pos- 
sibility of conducting an impartial investigation,” the Com- 
mission recommended the termination of the Mandate. The 
Assyrians have paid dearly for the absence of the impartial 
investigation they so earnestly desired. They are not, of 
course, easy to deal with: minorities never are. They are 
not united ; it has been to the interest of the powers that be 
to foment disunion. They have not always been wisely led— 
like other and greater communities. Mar Shimun’s authority 
has been ridiculed by British and Iraqi officials ; but they 
used him when it suited our interests to do so, and forcibly 
deported him in a British aeroplane to Cyprus when his 
presence was an embarrassment. 

In no case that has ever come before the Council is our 
own good name, and the repute of the League, more deep y 
involved. 


The Core of Christianity 


The Mediator. By Emil Brunner. 
(Lutterworth Press, 20s.) 


Translated by Olive Wyon. 


Tue word “ existential,’ says Miss Wyon in a foreword to 
her admirable translation of Brunner’s great work, has been 
coined to ‘* describe a mode of thought which appeals not 
merely to the intellect, but to the whole personality of the 
man who accepts it ’’ ; and thus represents a retreat from the 
merely academic, from all that Newman classified as ** notional 
religion.’ No word perhaps could better describe the 
peculiar quality which sets The Mediator apart from the mass 
of theological books which are poured forth every year ; 
for these excellent works, as a rule, are mainly either academic 
or edifying in intention. Sometimes they are designed to 
satisfy our intellects ; sometimes to meet our moral need. 
Professor Brunner, though indeed he does much for us ia 
both departments, is not primarily concerned either with 
speculation or with ethics. His book is above all an essay in 
religious realism ; a passionate declaration of the priority of 
God, and a vindication of the truth ef the central dogma of 
Christianity and its authority for human life. It is written 
with a persuasive ardour, which convinces us—even at those 
points where his arguments are least acceptable—that here 
we are dealing with living and burning realities. Most 
theological restatement consists in turning the beautiful 
and difficult into the dreary and obvious ; but here we have 
a genuine resetting of the pure poetry of Eternity in type 
which men of the twentieth century can read. 

The subject of the book is, in technical language, Christology. 
It is Dr. Brunner’s answer to the question * What think ye 
of Christ ?°’ and is the exact opposite of the answer which 
has commonly been made by the Liberal Christianity of the 
last fifty years. Nevertheless it is not a new answer; it 
simply reasserts in fresh language the majestic doctrine 
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which has been from the beginning the kernel of the Christian 
faith. Christianity, says Dr. Brunner, is a religion based 
on the distinct self-revelation of the Eternal within time. 
This self-revelation is Christ, the uttered Word. Therefore 
both the naturalistic Christology which is still popular with 
old-fashioned modernists, and the repeated humanitarian 


attempts to reduce te Gospel to “ the original ethical religion: 


of Jesus”? miss the point. The essence of Christianity is 
neither a doctrine nor a moral code ; it is a supernatural act 
of God, ** absolutely unique and therefore absolutely decisive ” 
—the utterance of the Divine Secret within the temporal 
world. Christ is “the Word from the other side, from a 
region beyond that which is accessible to man” mediating 
*he Eternal to Its creature. Hence this Word, this utterance, 
must be the decisive category of religion. Lest any should 
think this doctrine too mystical to meet the spiritual needs 
of ordinary men, it is well to add that Professor Brunner 
shares to the full the Barthian horror of mysticism ; or rather 
that which he understands by this name. Mysticism, he 
says, ‘‘ never agrees with the Christian religion, unless a 
mutual misunderstanding can be described as an agreement ”’ ; 
for Christianity means the breaking-in upon finite man of the 
Infinite God, through the unique * Mediator.” It does not 
declare the spiritual.capacity of men, their power of achieving 
union with the Divine ; but emphasizes their utter helplessness 
over against the Infinite. The whole substance of the Gospel 
is the awful reality and unlimited claim of God and the 
dependent status of man; the First Commandment. ‘* Our 
being, as persons, is determined by our attitude towards 
God,” and the whole message of the Church ** aims at intensi- 
fying the force of this Virst Commandment. The Church 
has no other task.” 

It is impossible in a short review to touch upon more than 
a few of the points discussed in this rich, prophetic, and 
often provocative work. Some no doubt will find its doctrine 
too dogmatic, others too liberal for their taste ; for whilst 
it is on the whole a powerful restatement of traditional 
Christianity, there are points at which Professor Brunner 
departs sharply from orthodoxy: e.g., in regarding the 
dogma of the Virgin Birth as a myth which expresses the 
uniqueness of the Incarnation, but is not essential to its 
truth. But all who are interested in the movement of 
contemporary religious thought, and especially in the forms 
taken by the recent revival of transeendentalism, will here 
find an abundance of stimulating food. The deep gratitude 
of English students is due to the gifted translator ; whose 
skilful labours have transformed the reading of this long and 
often difficult work from a formidable task into a literary joy. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


The Five-Year Plan 


Russia’s Iron Age. By W. H. Chamberlin. (Duckworth. 15s.) 


Five years ago Mr. Chamberlin, who was at that time Moscow 
correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor, published 
a comprehensive and sympathetic study of Soviet Russia 
which was justifiably hailed as one of the best books on 
the subject. Russia’s Iron Age has many of the merits of 
its predecessor. It is clear, readable and well-informed. 
But it is written from a diametrically opposite standpoint, 
and is as hostile to the Soviet régime as the previous book 
was favourable. The reputation of Mr. Chamberlin and of 
the paper which he represented is a suflicient answer to the 
suggestion that he presented to the world in 1930 a deliberately 
coloured version of the facts; and his volte-face is merely a 
striking illustration of the fact that, in the composition 
of any picture, the painter's angle of vision is more important 
than the subject. Mr. Chamberlin’s first book was written 
from within, his second from outside. 

Mr. Chamberlin dates the “ Iron Age” of Russia from the 
inception of the first Five-Year Plan in 1928. After that 
time “every militant feature of Communism became _in- 
tensified.” Intensification there was. What Bolsheviks are 
so fond of calling the tempo was quickened up. But except 
for the collectivization of agriculture, the logical conclusion 
of the long and gradual offensive against private trade which 
began about 1924, there was no striking new departure. 
There was no change of principle ; and it is not really possible 
to pretend that the Soviet régime from 1921 to 1928 was a 








—— 


promising experiment marred by some faults of detail, and 


the Soviet régime since 1928 a monstrous tyranny with. 


searcely a redeeming feature. 

Granted that Russia’s Iron Age is a picture of the seamy 
side of contemporary Russian life, it is well done. Mr, 
Chamberlin. visited the famine-stricken areas of Ukraine and 
Northern Caucasus in 1932-8 and saw for himself some of 
the ravages—deserted houses and ‘“ crops growing mixed with 
weeds in gardens with no one to harvest them.” He traces 
the growth of the new Russian chauvinism, the product of the 
anti-Trotskyist slogan of “ socialism in a single country”; 
but he lays less stress on the countervailing advantage of 
this development—the complete cessation of that com- 
munist propaganda in other countries which used to be the 
principal complaint of the capitalist world against the Soviet 
Union. Russia's Iron Age also includes the usual ration of 
light relief (though Mr. Chamberlin solemnly assures us that 
the Russian sense of humour, like everything else, has 
deteriorated during the past five years). There is the typical 
story of the man who was found dead ‘“ with no marks of 
violence on him except some bonds of the Five-Year Plan 
Joan.” But we prefer the one of the man who had obtained 
a permit to buy his railway ticket without standing in the 
queue. He found two queues at the booking-oflice, and 
was told to take his place in the longer one—which was the 
queue of people with permits to buy their tickets without 


standing in the queue. Joun HAert 


Creative Reading 


The Art of the Novel from 1700 to the Present Time. By 
Pelham Edgar. (Macmillan. 103.) 

THE novelist, as distinct from other artists, works for an un- 
instructed public; the composer knows that his music will 
be heard by an audience of whom the majority are musically 
educated ; the painting is exhibited before a possibly pre- 
judiced, possibly ignorant public, but at any rate a public 
which is aware that some intellectual effort is demanded of it. 
The phrase, ‘I know what I like,” is defensive; but the 
same man will feel no need for a defensive attitude towards 
the novel. To him it is an entertainment pure and simple, 
not an art ; it does not occur to him that an author’s technique 
is worth as much attention as a painter’s. Only the novelist 
among artists suffers from the heart-breaking sense that his 
methods will not even be noticed by the public which buys 
and enjoys his books. 

Mr. Pelham Edgar is Professor of English Literature at 
Toronto. If the Canadian undergraduates are intel- 
lsetually as mixed as the undergraduates at an English 
university, they must form a representative cross-section of 
fiction readers, and Mr. Edgar will have done valuable work 
by inoculating them with the disturbing idea that a novel 
should be no more a relaxation for tired brains than an art 
gallery, that a sensitive enjoyment of the novel can only come 
from an understanding of a novelist’s problems and _ his 
method of meeting them, to use Mr. Edgar’s phrase, from 
* ereative reading.”’ This idea is never likely to become so 
widespread that the popular novelist will be driven out of 
business, but Mr. Edgar’s work at Toronto may a little enlarge 
the public of the “ unpopular *’ novelist. Alas, one looks in 
vain in the papers of the English Literature School at Oxford 
for any question on the novel which shows such awareness as 
this of a writer’s job, clumsily worded though it is : 

““Henry James stressed the value of (1) The point of view. 

(2) Progressive revelation. (3) The principle of selection and 
elimination. (4) The principle of proportion. (5) Unity of theme. 
(6) Evenness of surface. (7) The principle of ‘ indirection.’ (8) The 
submergence of the author in the story. (9) The need of drama- 
tizing fiction. Discuss these items and illustrate by reference to 
his or other books.”’ 
The novel, after all, is the most important of contemporary 
art forms, and a professor of English literature should show 
himself competent to criticize it. This seems to be recog- 
nized at Toronto but not at Oxford, where dons are mainly 
interested in detective stories and the Professor of English 
Literature is a member of the Book Society committee. 

Mr. Edgar's preliminary chapters on technique are excellent. 
The writer’s problem is to communicate his subject ‘* with the 
minimum leakage of value,’ and ‘ vividness and veri- 
similitude “" Mr, Edgar keeps well in view as the main purpose 
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of every technical device from the simplicity of Defoc’s 
narrative in the first person to the complexity of Mr. Joyce’s 
Work in Progress. In his discussion of individual authors Mr. 
Edgar is not so successful. Often he forgets that his subject 
is the author’s treatment of his material and not the material 
jtself. He has to limit very strictly the authors he deals 
with, and there is no excuse for the space he allots to Mr. 
Cabell and Mr. Sinclair Lewis. By excluding these authors 
he might have found room for Mr. Ford Madox Ford, who has 
contributed more to the technique of the novel since the death 
of James than any other writer, with the exception perhaps 
of Mr. Joyce. There are curious aberrations, too, in Mr. 
Edgar’s taste (he seems to class together Stevenson and Don 
Byrne, which is tough on Stevenson, and he has an exag- 
gerated respect for Mr. Sherwood Anderson), but the motive 
of his book is above reproach : ; 

“The faultless novel does not exist and faulty ones abound, 
but every generation produces a score at least that are written 
with the conscience as well as the mind, and where these exist it 
repays us to follow in the author’s footsteps. All his insight and 
all his skill have been direeted to overeome the difficulties of his 
material. .. . We can make many valid excuses for failing to 
return his effort with effort. There are so many novels; there is so 
little time. . . Let us make these concessions to necessity, and still 
admit that if recreation is our aim we shall derive a quite unique 
pleasure from the re-reading of a book of evident power in order to 
discover what the author put there, and what our first hurried 
contact failed to reveal . . . innumerable niceties of design and 
cumulative effects will only then strike home to our minds. Of 
such subtleties is pattern fashioned.” 

GRAHAM GREENE. 


Logos 
A Short History of English Words. By Bernard Groom. 
(Macmillan. 5s.) 
Tne successful publishing of ‘* word-books,”’ and the perennial 
demand for dictionaries, suggest that the interest in words is 
widespread and incessant. One finds even amongst “ un- 
educated ”? people—indeed mostly amongst them—a curiosity 
that, though sometimes malaproprian, is nevertheless always 
seeking accuracy and historical vindication. Mr. Groom’s 
book is therefore likely to be popular, for the author has 
addressed himself more to this audience than to the philologist. 

His book is valuable chiefly because he has succeeded in one 
very important matter. He shows how necessary it is to 
realize that the language is a moving and not a fixed thing. 
It dies and renews itself like the skin on the palm of a worker’s 
hand. Its science, or grammar, is therefore always a little 
out of date, always concerned with the preservation of dead 
siftings of epidermis that have dropped from the living flesh. 
But it is wicked to vilify grammar nowadays, at a time when 
the English tongue is being strained and torn at every point 
of its aged tissue in order to provide accommodation for the 
expression of so many undreamed of experiences and ideas, 
People who have become frightened by the speed of the latter- 
day developments of the language should read Mr. Groom’s 
essay and be reassured. ‘The same violence has occurred 
before, in the eleventh and the sixteenth eenturies, and 
“English” has survived, breaking the newcomers and the 
rebels into accord with the rules-of-thumb which we know as 
our * grammar.” I took this comfort to myself recently when 
a child replied ‘* oke,’’ to something I said. After a shudder 
of dismay, I reflected that this telescoped version of ** O.K.,” 
now used to mean “ Right you are,” or “I agree,’ or any 
other form of assent, will ultimately appear in the text- 
books as a legitimate word, with an example quoted from a 
poet who is at present mute and inglorious. 

There is no need for pessimism, says Mr. Groom, if the word- 
lover realizes how flexible our language is, how immediately 
it reflects the mood of the people, the course of events, the 
accidents of history and geography and science. Creative 
criticism and a sense of beauty are still alive. Have we not an 
example in the struggle which went on when the coming of air- 
craft necessitated a name for the men who drove them ? 
Experts popped “ aviator” and “* aeronaut” into the diction- 
ary, and there the words remain, as immobile as Bleriot’s first 
machine in the museum. But the genius of the people—the 
source of all language—has grown the word “ airman,” a 
beautiful word, that flies by itself. 

It is difficult to examine here the details of Mr. Groom's 
book, because they are so many and all so fascinating; and 
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also by looking at the book piecemeal one is apt to pander to 
the person who is just idly curious, the person who says, 
“Fancy that, now; isn’t that interesting,” when told that 
“mattress” is an Arabic word brought home by the 
Crusaders, or that despatch instead of dispatch crept into 
the language through a printer’s error in Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, which nobody dared to correct as the great man had 
let it pass. 

There are thousands of facts of this sort to delight one, but 
the temptation must be put aside, in order to emphasize again 
the importance of Mr. Groom’s main achievement, which is 
to display the vitality, and the grace and wisdom of our 
glorious English tongue as it accommodates itself to our 
growth and needs both as a race and as individual men, 
women—and scientists. 

Ricuarp CuuRcH. 


Virtue is a Bargain 


The Exemplary Mr. Day. A Philosopher in Search of the 
Life of Virtue and of a Paragon among Women. __ By Sir 
S. H. Scott. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Tue mourning backslider, the friend of the poor and the 
champion of oppressed virtue, all came in fashion during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. A new grouping of 
capital, bringing into prominence a serious-minded and rather 
timid class of industrials, was largely responsible for a change 
inmanners. The impact of the new morals upon the collapsing 
baroque of the earlier period gave rise to many amusing 
incongruities. Overbearing luxury was replaced by the 
exquisite purity of a classic revival, the Adam style, with all 
its pretty attendant fripperies of Cipriani or Kauffmann. 
Elegant people read approvingly Buncle on Seduction, they 
were edified by Divine Breathings in One Hundred Meditations, 
they deplored Indelicacy of Behaviour before Females, and 
they eagerly demanded from their bookseller The Consequences 
of Adultery. A solemn poetry, appropriate to the new ways 
of thinking, appeared in the journals: Ode to the Supreme 
Being Written During a Thunderstorm: Time, Night, and 
other verses of an admonitory and profitable nature. Religious 
and moral ideas were insidiously conducted through channels 
of entertainment, with extraordinary consequences to the 
form of the novel and a sudden appearance of awkward 
platitudes upon the stage. 

Into this changing world of improved sensibility and of 
elevated notions came the ineffectively noble figure of Mr. 
Thomas Day. He was indeed the product of his age. He 
devoted himself at sixteen to a life of uninspiring rectitude. 
Were it not for a charming eccentricity and a real nobility 
of mind, we should be tempted to look upon Mr. Day as a 
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hearty bore, a hearty prig and a hearty missioner. Although, 
when young, he was “remarkably fond of washing,” he 
affected an almost complete indifference in matters of 
dress, proper, no doubt, in one who was ready to advance, 
through calm stages of moral improvement, to the reform of 
humanity. 

When Mr. Day contemplated marriage he relied upon 
* the force of philosophic tuition to produce future virtue ”— 
a singular prelude to romance. But we speak incautiously 
of romance: to Mr. Day, marriage was the most solemn of 
all duties. In order to be sure of his virtuous bargain he 
decided to apply the force of philosophic tuition to a pair of 
little girls, chosen from those in the Foundling Hospital at 
Shrewsbury. After incredible trials and adventures one of 
these little girls appeared more promising than the other : 
he called her Sabrina. But poor Sabrina was disappointing. 
Her nerves were bad. It was in vain that Mr. Day philosophi- 

ally fired pistols, loaded with blank, at her petticoats, or 
dropped little blobs of hot sealing wax on her neck. Sabrina 
merely screamed. The whole admirably calculated method 
was a failure. 

In this neat and ingenious book we follow Mr. Day in 
search of a paragon, a search in which he was both assisted 
and obstructed by his incurably amorous friend, Mr. Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth. If it is impossible to resist a feeling of 
annoyance with Thomas Day, a feeling of impatience with 
a man so totally devoid of humour, we must also feel a 
degree of respectable sympathy with his consistent idealism. 
When he tried to compromise with elegance for the sake 
of Elizabeth, the fooling is less amusing than tragic. On 
the other hand, the solemn pertinacity of the search is less 
tragic than amusing, and it is exhibited by Sir S. H. Scott 
with a light and appropriate humour. Day’s lady, in 
addition to a complete furniture of worthiness and virtue, 
was to have “large and white arms,” a sturdy physique 
and long petticoats. It was not so easy as he thought. 
And when at last he did marry Esther Milnes it is doubtfu] 
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whether the marriage, though tranquil and orderly, came up to 
his expectation. Day was a good husband, but he wags 
curiously indifferent to detail; he could not be bothereq 
about a window to his wife’s dressing-room, and so there 
was no window at all, and she had to do up her hair by the 
light of candles. 

Day was the author of political pamphlets and of the 
now neglected Sandford and Merton. He was an early 
champion of the abolition of negro slavery. His death 
was terribly symbolic: he was killed by a fall from the 
back of a colt which he was training on humane principles, 

Sir S. H. Scott has treated the odd figure of Day with 
peculiar literary grace. Day is a minor figure, though he 
is not negligible, and a more extended biography would 
be inevitably boring. This book, modestly described by 
the author as a “ slight essay,” is a very pleasing entertain- 
ment. We may not want to know any more about Mr, 
Day, but we are very glad to know what is here related, 
This ** Philosopher in Search of a Paragon ” should be added 
to every gallery of representative eighteenth-century 


characters. C. E. Vuuiiamy 
. 4e LIAS . 


Sex and Personality 
Rhythm of Life. By Sofie Lazarsfeld. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 


NEVER before in the history of the world have sex and the 
problems associated with its manifestations been so generally 
talked and written about as they are today. By some, half 
the troubles of mankind are attributed to faulty sex conven- 
tions and faulty sex practices. Are the assumptions of 
these enthusiastic theorists justified by fact and _ history; 
or are they nothing more than flights of fancy ? One section 
of critical society finds the root of our anxieties and _per- 
plexities in what seems to them the libertinism of the age; 
another section attributes our troubles to the repression of 
our sex impulses through servitude to foolish convention 
and prejudice. Which of these explanations is well 
based—or are both of them fallacious ? 

Dr. Lazarsfeld conducts in Vienna a_ large experi- 
mental clinic attended by women who seek advice as to 
the solution of problems arising out of their sex life. The 
author is a disciple of Adler ; and her philosophy and teaching 
rest on the assumption that it is the assertion of individuality 
that determines the healthiness or unhealthiness of psychic life. 
Though she lays considerable stress on the importance of 
crude biological fulfilment, she does not share with many 
shallow writers on the subject of sex the notion that bodily 
and sensory satisfaction offers a solution of the difficulties 
and disappointments so commonly associated with marital 
life. ‘“‘ A full development of personality,’ she says, “ is 
impossible unless it takes in some field of activity. This 
applies to women as well as men. Many of the severe 
psychic disturbances are based on the fact that women are 
deprived of the fulfilment of their personalities through work, 
and do not possess, as Van de Velde correctly states, any other 
living values besides their relation to the husband and 
eventually to the children, Neither husband nor children 
can compensate permanently for this gap in woman’s life.” 
The author adduces historic examples to illustrate the arti- 
ficiality of many of the alleged secondary sexual character- 
istics of men and women. She reminds us that in one of the 
Persian expeditions against Athens, 2 woman was one of the 
greatest and most successful generals; and she quotes Dr. 
Beatrice Hinkle to the effect that among the Philippine Malays 
finance is entirely given over to women. She further recalls 
to our attention the social economy of the Kamchadales, 
among whom the women ruled and the men did the washing 
and cooking. No Kamchadale woman, we are told, would 
cook or wash other than as a piece of patronizing courtesy 
calculated to lead to the satisfaction of her erotic desires. 

** Sex differences,’’ Dr. Lazarsfeld writes, “ are to be con- 
sidered merely as differences in degree, and woman's degrada- 
tion is not at all in the plan of nature.” She would not have 
woman minimize her dissimilarity to man; “ but, on the 
other hand, she should not be forced to remember these 
differences only because the female life and sex réle are 
pictured for her as something inferior.” 

Harry Roserts. 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


My Next Bride. By Kay Boyle. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Indifferent Children. By Allston A. Kisby. (Allen and Unwin. 


sast for Lite. By Irving Stone. (The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 
Reviewers are often reckless in praise and comment, so it 
may be ill-advised for one of them to reproach a publisher with 
unwisdom of that kind, but the recommendation which Miss 
Kay Boyle’s publisher has seen fit to print (over his signature) 
on the dust-cover of her new novel, is curiously unacceptable. 
Having asserted that Miss Boyle “ never underlines, never 
judges, never moralizes, never sentimentalizes, never spares 
the truth ’°—as if a novel of any value could possibly be com- 
posed without the placing of emphasis, the exercise of judge- 
ment, and a careful management of the truth !—he goes on to 
speak of an impression of “a Christ-like charity and pity ” 
remaining in “one’s mind” after the book is finished, 
“ Christ-like” is a term not to be used lightly, especially in 
cold commercial print, and I fail to see why it should be applied 
to this author at all. Let us examine the book more closely. 
As before, Miss Boyle is concerned with American expatriates 
in France. A young American girl, Victoria John, something 
of an ingénue, arrives in Paris with no money, takes a room in 
Neuilly, in a house which contains two decayed Russian ladies, 
attaches herself to a shabby colony of simple lifers presided 
over by an American, allows herself to be taken up by a rich 
young American called Antony, and is consoled over the con- 
sequences by Antony’s wife, Fontana. The most personal 
thing which Miss Boyle brings to the exposition of this story 
(one might almost say, of this situation) is her style, a kind of 
incantation with a crooning rhythm which mostly lends 
glamour to the commonplace but sometimes fails to disguise 
it. This rhythm is at its best in such a passage as the following. 
Victoria and Antony are walking together in a poor street : 

“The men and the women, the women and men together, their 
arms held fast in one another's, the woman bound to the man 
and the man bound to the woman by their histories of days and 
nights and poverty and pain together. And we are only intruders 
here, Victoria thought as they stood on the narrow piece of the 
sidewalk watching the people passing. The bodies of the women 
leaned in some way to the men, and the men Jeaned to the women, 
as if whatever had passed over had shaped them to each other’s 
shelter in its course. Touching each other’s hands is like making 
a parody of them, Victoria thought and she drew apart from 
Antony ... We’re nothing to each other. Everything in me 
is too hard to break, and Antony has a wife like these men have to 
go back to in the end.” 

Antony, who wanted ‘to bea good everything to everybody,” is 
acharacter of less interest and novelty than Victoria. He says: 

“T’m shy because I’m not needed, not wanted. I would like to 
be needed . . . I would like America, and I would like civilization 
toneed me. As it is, I’ve never been needed anywhere.” 

But Victoria takes us deeper when she says : 

“T must be very puritan. I hated every one. It becomes like a 

madness, to find someone you don’t hate as much as you hated 
the one before.” 
Miss Boyle has sensibility, imagination and taste, though some- 
times her ideas of elegance seem like those of an expensive fashion 
magazine, sometimes her subtleties are thin or laboured, and 
sometimes she is precious. But her perceptions are rewarding 
and her charm is persistent, the slightly hypnotic charm of an 
American and essentially feminine monologue. 

Indifferent Children sets one meditating about the treatment 
of agricultural life in art. Truth is as many-sided in the country 
as elsewhere, and its presentation must vary with time and 
place and temperament: you may prefer peasants to be 
painted by Morland or Millet, by Theocritus or Mr. T. F. 
Powys. When literature was mainly produced or enjoyed by 
privileged people, the pastoral tended to become artificial and 
sentimental, but the tasteful shepherdess gave way to the Man 
with the Hoe, and democracy brought a reaction in favour of 
“flesh and blood and guts ”’—to quote from the blurb of 
Indifferent Children. The reaction has gone so far that it has 
had to be laughed at. It has perhaps been laughed at a little 
too lightheartedly by people who do not realize sufficiently 
that some lives are all cold comfort, who do not know what it 
is to be always hungry and tired and to have no prospects, 
to live all one’s life ** among muck and rags and fetid animal 
smells,’’ and to be always engaged in “a dirty struggling for a 


livelihood.” Mr. Allston A. Kisby does not laugh. He is out 
to tell us about Bill Bates, a Northamptonshire farm-hand, to 
explain as honestly as le can that this man was a victim of 
circumstances, an individual who deserved a better fate than 
he had, who was never afforded scope—in fact, a cruder Jude 
the Obscure. And Mr. Kisby has been stung by the Lawrentian 
bee. He mentions a “dark blood-aflinity, blood-sympathy, 
distinct from mind, and meretricious brain-sympathy ” ; he tells 
us of lovers silent because ‘‘two thousand years of civilization 
taboos had contaminated their souls”; and he contrasts human 
amours unfavourably with those of the flowers—but, even if 
he is right, who would be a buttercup ? 

There is no doubt that Mr. Kisby knows the country. 
He has a lifelong acquaintance with farm life, which lends 
vividness to detail and anecdote, and force to his convictions. 
He pauses to tell us of the practical joker who watches his 
victim drinking linseed oil instead of beer, the old woman 
weeping over the death of a cow, the poacher catching 
pheasants with a raisin on a fish-hook, but he is at present 
much preoccupied with “the gins in the wood among the 
primroses ” and the horse’s hoof stepping on the lark’s nest. 
He has that bitterness of the not yet mature, a kind of 
inverted sentimentality, which is often a promise of vigorous 
powers to come. Nature is a machine “as ironbound as an 
engine,” sapping life to produce life, while Bill Bates himself 
is a machine in “* the iron service of the earth,” whose servants 
‘“must give her life for death.” There came the moment 
when 
“the local weekly rag, which published accounts of weddings 
and whist-drives, political meetings and poultry shows, football 
news and funerals, and was illustrated with smudgy half-tone 
blocks of golden-wedding anniversaries, early lambs, late chickens, 
and octogenarians who had existed on salt pork and beer ” 
also published news of a “ grave charge” against him, which 
sent him to prison, mortal illness, vagrancy, despair and 
death. How far this piling-on of agony is justified, each 
reader will decide for himself. 

** Novels,” wrote a now forgotten Victorian critic, “ are 
like soup or jelly; they may be drunk off at a draught or 
swallowed whole, certain of being easily and rapidly absorbed 
into the system.” In recent years, while poetry has tended 
to become gritty and indigestible, we have seen the process 
of jellification applied to biography, and now Mr. Irving 
Stone has made a jelly of the life of Vincent Van Gogh. It is 
all that a jelly ought to be, large, quivering, translucent 
and palatable, but only to be consumed with mixed feelings. 
Van Gogh was a great man. The grandeur of his life was 
of such a kind that to him it is almost possible to apply the 
epithet * Christ-like,” and it is magnificently documented 
not only by his painting but by his correspondence, which 
makes up one of the most remarkable and profoundly moving 
autobiographies in existence. Mr. Stone evidently felt that 
there was more material to be found, so he took pains to 
follow “the trail of Vincent across Helland, Belgium and 
France” and to speak with persons who had known him or 
known of him. The result of this admirable enterprise is 
that certain passages of the life become clearer, notably the 
time when Van Gogh went as an evangelist to the mining 
district of Le Borinage. But Mr. Stone has seen fit to 
‘‘re-imagine the dialogue” throughout, and to indulge in 
‘an occasional stretch of pure fiction,” while his general 
method leads him to convey, for example, moments of stress 
in such terms as these : 


? 


‘* Something thin snapped within Vincent, snapped neat and 
clean. The spell was broken.” 

‘* He cupped her face in his hands roughly. The love and excite- 
ment that throbbed there made it appcaling.” 

“* Vincent’s small, hurt eyes caught Theo’s and held them.” 
If, in order to convey to the lazy popular mind the significance 
of an austere life, it were necessary to use such cheap phrases, 
then Mr. Stone’s book would be justified, but it is not neces- 
sary. ‘He has been content to make a jelly where, with his 
opportunities, he ought to have built a temple. If anyone 
sets out to write a definitive life of Van Gogh, he will not 
be able to ignore this‘book, but he will not know how much 
of it is, in an exact sense, true. 
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Current Literature 


SARABAND FOR DEAD LOVERS 
By Helen Simpson 


The theme of Miss Helen Simpson’s new novel, ‘Saraband 
for Dead Lovers (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.), is the tragedy of 
Sophia-Dorothea of Zelle, who was married as a child to 
her cousin George-Louis of Hanover, later George I of 
England, divorced on account of her relationship with the 
Swedish adventurer Count Philip von WK6nigsmark, and 
condemned to spend the rest of her life in confinement. Miss 
Simpson has an impressive talent for this kind of historical 
reconstruction (or rather semi-historical, since she has taken 
certain liberties, which she does not attempt to disguise, 
with historical reality), and she has written an extremely 
vivid, if at times a somewhat over-dramatic, book. Her 
picture of the German Court, with its contrasted magnificence 
and sordidness, its refinement and its brutality, and its 
tawdry intertwined intrigues, is skilfully drawn, and the 
interest of the plot is continuously sustained. The characters 
in particular the sensual, malicious Countess von Platen, 
who was mainly responsible for Sophia-Dorothea’s downfall— 
are well presented, though perhaps the grossness of George I, 
at any rate in’ compzrison with his associates, is a shade 
overdrawn, Several contemporary writers could have told 
the melancholy story of Sophia-Dorothea competently, but 
it is safe to say that no one could have made as good use 
of the material as has Miss Simpson. Her wit, her liveliness, 
her imagination, and her ability to write a warm and sensitive 
prose make this an essentially individual achievement. 


MODERN POEMS FOR CHILDREN 
By Isabel and R. L. Megroz 


A poem suitable for a child is merely a good poem written 
for a poet’s usual audience which happens to be within a 
child’s apprehension ; work written specially for children is, 
in nine cases out of ten, neither poetry nor suitable for 
children, and familiarity with it in childhood as often as not 
results in the adolescent and the adult in a permanent 
incapacity for appreciating poetry. Mr. Megroz shows that 
he is aware of this when, in his introduction to this book 
(The Fenland Press, 2s.), he speaks with disfavour of ** sloppy 
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sentimentality thrust upon children by adults.”’ and Temarkg 
that “so far as the essentials of poetry are in question 
children have a natural gift of response which needs ory 
the right guidance.” The right guidance, however, yijj 
hardly be found in this book. There is a certain amount 
of work included which is both good poetry and suitable for 
children : the poems by Mr. Belloc, Mr. Blunden, Mr. Gordon 
Bottomley, Mr. Austin Clarke, Mr. de la Mare, Edward 
Thomas and Mr. L. A. G. Strong are all excellent Choices, 
and obviously any anthology of modern poems intended to 
be read by children would be incomplete if these writers 
were not represented. Poems by these authors, however 
unfortunately account for only a small part of the book: 
the rest of it is made up of a small amount of pedestrian 
but relatively harmless work and an abundance of material 
the inclusion of which only the laxest of critical standards 
could justify. It was hardly necessary, one would haye 
thought, to have resurrected the poetry of Richard Middleton, 
though one must admit that his work is suitably companioned 
by that of Mr. John Gawsworth, Mr. Cecil H. Lay (hig 
** Children in a Wood ” is perhaps the most embarrassing effort 
in the book), Mr. Victor B. Neuburg, Mr. Gilbert Thomas or 
Mr. Thomas Moult—in which one searches in vain for either 
poetic distinction or anything that would appeal to a sensitive 
child. The present reviewer has already tested a number 
of what seem to him the worst poems in the book on two 
intelligent children, aged 10 and 11 respectively, and has 
found his expectations confirmed and the poems emphatically 
rejected. It is difficult to believe that this will not be a 
general reaction, if the ‘‘ natural gift of response,” of which 
Mr. Megroz speaks, is anything more than an unquestioning 
acceptance of what is offered. We call attention to an error 
of fact on page 8 and page 34, where a poem is ascribed to 
the Hon. Sackville-West (sic). 


HOTELKEEPERS IN CONFERENCE 
By Eugéne Herbodeau and Others 


The condition of the English hotel industry has long been 
established in the public mind as a reliable and lively source 
of controversy, about which spirited advocacy can _ be 
expected from either side. The latest contribution to the 
subject, Hotelkeepers in Conference (Allman and Son, 1s. 6d.), 
which is a collection of papers read by experts before the 
Hotels and Restaurants Association of Great Britain, con- 
tains, as is natural, a fair amount with which one would 
not expect agreement from persons outside that profession, 
though as a whole its tone is neither biassed nor parochial. 
Not all of it will be of immediate interest to the general 
reader, though all of it is worth consideration by those who 
regularly or intermittently frequent hotels. Mr. Albert 
Fleck’s paper on the Assessment of Values of Hotels and 
Restaurants, for instance, though it is clear and informative, 
will probably seem of little concern to any but the specialized 
reader, and the same may be said of Sir Percy Simmons’ 
paper on the Evasion of the Licensing Laws and, in slightly 
less degree, of Mr. George Reeves-Smith’s somewhat too 
inclusively titled chapter on the Hotel and Restaurant 
Industry—though the value of each of these three papers 
to anyone connected with hotel and restaurant management 
must be fully recognized. Mr. H. Lingard’s paper on the 
Effective Use of Electric Light will be read with pleasure 
by everyone who frequents hotels, and, one hopes, with 
profit by the less enterprising of those who manage them— 
as well as with justified pride by those who are up to date in 
this respect. Lord Horder’s chapter on the Suppression of 
Noise will be read with approval by everyone, and not only 
in its reference to hotels, and both Mr. Eugéne Herbodeau’s 
paper on the History of Cooking and Mr. André Simon's 
discussion of the Value of Wine are informative and well 
compressed pieces of work which might have been delivered 
with profit before audiences not remotely connected with the 
hotel industry. There is nothing of revolutionary novelty in 
this collection, but there is evidence that neither intelligence 
nor enterprise is lacking in those guiding the hotel industry 
in Great Britain today, and that hotelkeepers as a whole are 
aware both of their responsibility and of their opportunity. 


KANT 
By A. D. Lindsay 

The Master of Balliol’s recently published book on Kant 
(Benn, 12s. 6d.) meets a long-felt need. Kant is a supremely 
difficult philosopher—abstract, redundant, diffuse. He rarely 
permits himself to assist the reader with illustrations, nor 
does he always make it clear whether the positions he 
expounds are those which he himself holds or whether they 
are merely being posited for purposes of examination. None 
of the great philosophers stands in greater need of an intet- 
preter and guide. Yet no_ suitable guide has _ hitherto 
been available. Professor Kemp Smith’s Commentary on 
Kant's Critique of Pure Reason is likely to become a classic ; 
but it is emphatically not for the layman and it does not 
cover all the ground. The Master of Balliol himself contri- 


buted in the days before the War a little book on Kant to 
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The Reign of King George V 


An English Chronicle by D. C. Somervell 


‘The most valuable review of recent history that has appeared. It takes that place in virtue of 


knowledge, judgement, and temperament.’—Observer. 


Recommended by the Book Guild. 


shrewdness. ’—News Chronicle. 


‘A fascinating book ... . liveliness, wit, 


12/6 








Loved River 


by H. R. Jukes 


It was—it is—a North Country river, not 
large, but large enough to hold sizeable trout— 
and it becomes a living personality in what is 
one of the most delightful and genuine country 
books that we have published. 7:6 


Return to Philosophy 
C. E. M. Joad 


In the ‘ Observer’ best-seller list, 2nd week 
‘Wit and broad humour and solid argument are 
well mixed in this volume: It is the liveliest essay 
in philosophy that we have met for some time.’ 
— Manchester Guardian 7/6 





App 


ointment in Samarra 


A novel by John O'Hara 


This outstanding novel has the first and greatest quality of all good fiction—it is easy to read. 
‘ From time to time a new book arrives which constitutes a real experience—if not precisely a land- 


mark... 
Quennell: New Statesman. 


a brilliant piece of reporting, his style is vivid, laconic, and unfailingly clear. —Peter 


7/6 











Pigeon Hoo 

Franklin Lushington 
SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION 
RECOMMENDED by the BOOK SOCIETY 


‘Full of warm humour.” — Sunday Times. 
‘ Delightful reading, a companionable book.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 7/6 


My Next Bride 
a novel by Kay Boyle 


‘It has moved me more than any novel I have 
read for several years . . . It takes the reader to 
the very bottom of human exper:‘ence. It contains 
scenes of unforgettable humour.’—Geoffrey 


Faber. 7/6 








The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze 
William Saroyan 


‘I think he may become the Artist of the future... I read this book with a most vivid enjoyment.” 


—John Collier: Daily Telegraph. 
new kind of living. —Kay Boyle. 
Morley. 


‘Saroyan’s stories are like nothing I have ever read—they are a 
‘The best short story writer since O. Henry.—Christopher 


7/6 





Jock of the Islands 


by John Cromar 


A fascinating account of early days in the 
South Seas when the islands were in an entirely 
savage state. Mr. Cromar’s story combines 
accurate observation, light-hearted adventure 
and pagan comedy. The 16 photographs are 
particularly good. 8/6 


The Exemplary Mr. Day 
by Sir Samuel Scott 


recommended by the Book Society 
* Admirable ... not only for its background of 
the exemplary Mr. Day (author of Sandford and 
Merton), but also for the charming background 
of eighteenth-century “ intellectual ” society..— 


Howard Spring. 8/6 





Self-Subsistence for the Unemployed 


J. W. Scott 


* An extremely practical record of an experiment which has been tried and proved successful.'—New 


English Weekly. 


social question of our time. —British Weekly. 


‘May well lead to the re-ordering of our whole thinking about the most desperate 


6/- 


FABER & FABER 
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the sixpenny serics known as the People’s Books; it was 
one of the best sixpennyworths ever issued, but it has long 
been unobtainable. The present book expands and super- 
sedes the material of the earlier. It is a thoroughly com- 
prehensive exposition of Kant, scholarly, clear and suggestive. 
Especially interesting are the chapters on Kant’s Critique 
of Judgment, an undeservedly neglected section of Kant’s 
writings, which constitute in a sense the origin of the book, 
since they are an expansion of lectures delivered in the 
University of Edinburgh nearly thirty years ago which 
the writer has been under obligation to publish ever since. 
There is also an exceedingly valuable estimate of the upshot 
of the whole critical system in the course of which Professor 
Lindsay traces the Kantian influence on subsequent German 
philosophy and on nineteenth-century thought in England, of 
which the most notable expression was Coleridge’s misuse 
of Kant “ as a stick with which to beat the Utilitarian dogs.” 
The book as a whole is a valuable addition to a praiseworthy 
series which is doing yeoman service in telling the non- 
philosopher exactly what it was that the great philosophers 
thought and why their thought was important. 


THE LAST KING 
By W. B. Wells 


It is close on four years since Don Alfonso XIII left Spain ; 
in that time the pros and cons of his reign have been weighed 
more than once in print. Anyone inclined to pursue these 
‘* responsibilities ’’ further will find Mr. Warre Bradley 
Wells’ portrait (Muller, 7s. 6d.) an unflattering and on the 
whole a just likeness. Convincing in that it is all true 
(though not the whole truth) and interesting because the 
story itself is dramatic, this full-length account of Don 
Alfonso’s antecedents, difficulties, mistakes and gradual 
decline in popularity nevertheless contrives to exaggerate 
a little and to dramatize too much. Presumably, however, 
the flamboyance of Mr. Wells’ style may be relied upon to 
warn the reader against the occasional injustices he commits 
in putting upon facts the right construction and the wrong 
stress. Despite this weakness, Mr. Wells has succeeded 
in painting a very clear picture of the historical forces the 
King was up against, and of his genuine responsibility under 
the Constitution. It is obvious, too, that this last Bourbon 
enjoyed exceptional opportunities for ** learning nothing and 
forgetting nothing.” There is here a sufficient tragedy pending, 
yet we are spared no spectacular coincidence or rhetorical 
flourish. Unfortunately Mr. Wells’ mixture of the banal and 
the dramatic is distinctly less impressive than that of Spanish 
life itself—and his lighting often seems wrongly focused 
on the stage. There is more “ characteristic bravery”. in 
a King watching from his palace roof the evolutions of a 
rebel airman’s plane than in Franco’s despicable and futile 
intent to bomb it; more dignity in Alfonso’s last proclama- 
tion and simplicity in his answer of * Viva Espana !”’- to 
his halberdiers’ ** Viva el Rey!” than virtue in Zamora’s 
ultimatum: ‘ The King to the frontier ! °° ;_ more heroism in 
a reactionary general facing, with four followers, a mutinous 
force of eight hundred men than in the ‘‘ martyrdom” of 
the unscrupulous visionary who led them to revolt. 


AMERICA THROUGH WOMEN’S EYES 
Edited by Mary R. Beard 


Numerous books of fascinating interest have been made in 
recent years out of selections from the personal records of 
American life, especially in the early colonial period. Mrs. 
Beard, joint author with her husband of The Rise of American 
Civilization, has had the excellent idea of going over the docu- 
ments which reflect the life and experience of women since the 
pioneer stage. She has laid almost every kind of record 
under contribution. Here are the stcvies of the first women 
in the American colonies to manage large plantations of their 
own—Mary and Margaret Brett, who started in Maryland 
within twenty years of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and Eliza Pinckney, who began in Carolina only a few months 
later. We have extracts from the diaries and letters of women 
in the Revolutionary War, and indignant arguments from 
women during the Civil War on both sides of the slavery issue. 
There is a vivid description of the pioneer hardships endured 
by Grandmother Brown in Ohio, another of life in the raw 
woods of Michigan a hundred years ago by Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, the eloquent suffrage leader, and extracts from the 
Texas Journal of Mary Austin Holley a hundred years ago. 
Here, too, are glimpses of Anna Dickinson, the girl orator 
of the Civil War, and Lucy Stone, the tutelary saint of all 
married women who insist upon being called by their father’s 
surname and not their husband’s. From Mrs. O’Shaugnessy 
we get a picture of Mexico in crisis as seen by the wife of an 
American diplomat, and from Mrs. Borden Harriman, an 
active political woman of yesterday, a brisk account of two 
national party conventions nominating the presidential can- 
didates. The volume (Lovat Dickson, 15s.) ends with a 
speech by Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt and an eloquent statement 
of “the faith I hold” by Miss Ellen Glasgow, the accom- 
plished novelist of Virginia. 


=== 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF BRITISH JUSTICE 
, IN INDIA 
By Sir Charles Fawcett ; 

The title of this book (Oxford University Press, 15s.): is 
perhaps not the best that could have been chosen, for there 
was British justice before 1660, at which its record begins 
In Madras, for example, the East India Company had 
exercised capital jurisdiction from the beginning: and jy 
Surat Methwold in 1636 hanged a seaman for sodomy, Sir 
Charles Fawcett, taking the Restoration as_ starting-point 
has gathered together interesting information which “ shows 
the effective contribution made by the Company’s Courts 
to the development of a high standard of justice in India,” 
What is even more striking is his evidence of how very 
much milder the Company’s laws (under direct instruc. 
tions from headquarters) were than the laws of England, 
from which they derived. The one exception is the appalling 
instance of a “ wizard” (plainly a lunatic) burnt alive in 
Bombay in 1671: in England he would have been hanged; 
and this severity seems to have been unique. 

“He died very obstinate, never showing the least sign of fear, 
To the last we intended to have hanged him, only it was generally 
advised that burning would be far the greater terror. . . . There 
happened one thing very observable, that when he lay in the midst 
of so great a fire one of his arms quite burnt off, yet notwithstanding 
his great knot of hair on his head, and his Clout betwixt his legs 
was entire, though they perfectly flamed above an hour together.” 


THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
By W. P. and Zelda Coates 


Writers and speakers on ecomomic and political questions 
must often need a handy pocket guide to the Russian Five- 
Year Plans. The Second Five-Year Plan of Development 
of the U.S.S.R. (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) meets precisely this need. 
It begins, after introductory commendation from Mr. Herbert 
Morrison and the Head of the Soviet Trade Delegation (Mr. 
Lansbury coming in a poor third on the dust-cover), with 
a useful and well-arranged “summary of results’? of the 
first Plan (1928-1932). Then follows a detailed analysis, 
accompanied by statistical tables, of the estimates for the 
second Plan (1933-1937), which provide for an all-round 
increase of 100 per cent. in the main branches of agricultural 
and industrial production, and _ still higher percentages in 
certain specialized fields, notably in transport and electrical 
power. No opinion is hazarded on the probability of these 
enormous increases being achieved (the results of the first 
Plan were in many cases below estimate, remarkable though 
they were); and this volume keeps up an altogether higher 
standard of objectivity than most publications relating to 
Soviet Russia. It is, however, a pity that the authors 
indulge in horrific expressions such as “ combinats ” and 
** Houses of Technique,” which give rise to a lurking sus- 
picion that they do not themselves understand the Russian 
terms they purport to translate. 


AIRSHIPS IN PEACE AND WAR 
By Captain J. Sinclair 

There is a widely accepted view that the history of British 
airships was utterly ended in the wreck of the * R.101. 
The Beauvais disaster, it is true, resulted in complete stag- 
nation. The plans for an imperial airship service were 
torn up: airship personnel and paraphernalia were dispersed 
or scrapped, and the ‘ R.100° sold for £450. But the question 
remains: Is this to be a permanent or only a temporary 
halt? Captain Sinclair, for one, has no shadow of doubt. 
He is a passionate advocate of the value of lighter-than-air 
craft—a little too passionate for an impartial survey. He 
points to the continued success of the * Graf Zeppelin’ on 
her regular fortnightly service across the South Atlantic, 
to airship development in both Germany and the U.S.A,, 
and he makes the rather surprising statement that purely 
commercial airships have been carrying paying loads for 
twenty-two years without an accident or a case of injury 
to a single passenger. There are the facts, and anyone 
who fails to see them eye to eye with Captain Sinclair is 
either a ‘“ defeatist ” or is lacking in pioneer spirit. The 
historical matter in Airships in Peace and War (Rich and 
Cowan, 18s.) is of a totally different quality. There is, for 
instance, an admirably full account of the development 
of airships in this country. Besides touching on the scouting 
activities of the German Zeppelins during the War, the 
author describes the various types of our naval airships 
and their patrol and convoy work. His enthusiasm, however, 
drives him into such sweeping statements as: ‘* It was the 
airship patrol that finally killed the submarine menace. 
Captain Sinclair boldly examines and comments on each 
of the major airship tragedies that have occurred since 
1918. He ascribes. the British disasters’ as due, almost 
exclusively, to faulty construction—the result of hurrying 
forward too fast with experimental craft. On this point, 
at least, his arguments are more convincing. 
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FRENCH—SPANISH 
CERMAN— ITALIAN 


(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu.) 


Learned in Six Months by New Pelman 
Method 








“IT have read several French works, and much 
prefer them to the English rendering. I am read- 
ing French newspapers and articles with increasing 
ease. No words of mine can express the ease of 
learning afforded by your methed.” (G.954) 


HE above letter is typical of thousands received 

from readers who are learning French, German, 
Italian and Spanish by the new Pelman method, which 
is revolutionising language teaching in this country. The 
method is so simple that even a child can understand it, 
and so easy (grammatical complexities are avoided) that 
you learn the particular language you are studying in 
half the usual time. 

The Pelman method is explained in four little books, 
one for each language. State which book you want and 
it will be sent you by return, free and post free. 

Write or call to-day. 

Pelman Institute, 
96 Languages House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: 
PARIS: 80 Boulevard Haussmann, NEW YORK: 271 North Avenue, New 
Rochelle. MELBOURNE: 396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN: Natal Bank 


Chambers, CALCUTTA: 102 Clive Street. DELHI: 10 Alipore Road. 
AMSTERDAM: Damrak 68. JAVA: Kromhoutweg 8, Bandoeng. 
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Doors of Opportunity 


stand open wide 


in E.C. Africa and Tibet 


Moravian Missionaries are pressing forward 
and have entered those doors with the Message 
of the Gospel. 


Having gained ground for the extension of 
God’s Kingdom, they are anxious to maintain it, 
but our funds do not permit us to send them 
the support they so sorely need. 


The position causes grave concern. Your help 
is needed. Will you give it? 
£1,500 required by February 28th, close of 
Financial Year, to meet pressing liabilities. 
Contributions may be sent to 

CHARLES HOBDAY, Esq., Chairman and Hon. Secretary, 


70a BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
President : SIR GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 


MonAVIAN MissiONS 


Re -  eeTE e eet eer menacamnamanee ceri mo * cane ieee 
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Volume III 10s. net 


With a portrait 


THE ENDLESS 
ADVENTURE 


F. S. OLIVER 


“ The book has given me a most delectable week- 

end, and it is a matter of poignant regret that 

the same gifted pen will never give me another.” 
—Sir Joun Marriott (Observer). 





“Tn the field of early eighteenth-century history 
| he moves with masterly ease; his characterisa- 
| tions are vivid; and the writing has unfailing 
charm and a dignity worthy of the great theme. 
... The Endless Adventure is a book to read 
and read again.”—Sunday Times. 


“ There are pages here which will be read and 
introduction on 


famous 
in the first volume of 





re-read like the now 
‘ Politics and Politicians ’ 
The Endless Adventure.” 

—J. B. Frrtu (Daily Telegraph). 
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IAN 
HAY 


Major Ian Hay Beih, 
The Celebrated Novelist, 
writes : 

“The greatest enemy 
to human life is 
Cancer. He is a par- 
ticularly invulnerable 
enemy, because 
though we are 
learning to repel his 
onslaughts with increasing success each year, his 
base of operations is still a scientific mystery ; and, 
therefore, we require two armies to fight him. 
The one is called Treatment, and the other Re- 
search—and one day Research is going to destroy the 
enemy altogether. Will you, therefore, see to it 
that neither our Defence Force nor our Expedi- 
tionary Force ever lacks the sinews of war—the 
greatest War in which humanity has ever fought ?”” 


Will you please send a special gift to 


The 
Cancer Hospital 


LONDON, S.W.3 





FULHAM ROAD - 
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Motoring 


Tr was perhaps an odd coincidence that immediately 


after I had written my last article in which I thought - 


it useful to remind certain of The Spectator readers of 
the price of speed, in life as well as in money, I received 
no fewer than five letters asking for the names of reliable 


cars that will go very fast and cost very little. The 
bulk of my correspondence the week before had 
shown more sober characteristics, greater caution. The 


writers had affected if not to despise speed, at least to 
rate it well below staider qualities. They wanted their 
new cars to last at least five years, to fetch a reasonable 
sum in part exchange for the new machines (in 1940 
or so), and to that end they were willing to nurse them 
assiduously. 

To these I have recommended, among others, a Singer, 
two Vauxhalls, an Austin, a Citroén ‘* Super-Modern ” 
Twelve, an ‘“ O.M.” (it will have to be second-hand, I 
fear), a Rover-Ten and a B.S.A. Lest I be misunderstood, 
I hasten to remark that I think it quite likely that a 
conscientious driver could make all these cars go fast 
during each of those five years. I would not call .any 
of them naturally slow cars, while three of them should 
be distinctly fast, but the choices I gave these readers 
ssem to me typical of the sort of car you can be sure 
will go and keep on going for a long time. All of them, 
as well as one or two others I gave. should be in decent 
going order, without serious repair-bills on their crime- 
sheets, when the time comes to exchange them for new 
ones. 

Exactly the opposite qualities are demanded this week 
by two readers, and their requirements are so unusual 
that I am obliged to quote them. No. 1 writes: “I 
do not agree with you at all about keeping a car for 
vears. It is far cheaper to change at least once a year 
and far more satisfactory. You do not have to nurse 
it, as you put it, it is in good condition most of the time 
you own it and—don’t forget—vou need never buy a 
tyre. You get rid of it when it is still worth something 
and not when it is a drug on the market. I like speed 
but I see no reason for paying for it in the way you 
suggest. I want a light and lively car which will do 
its seventy miles an hour when necessary and cost me 
Jess than £300. It won’t have to do it for more than 
eight or ten thousand miles. Do you know of anything 
that will stand up to unfeeling treatment for.a year 
over English roads ? ” 

No. 2 has less to say but, in another category, he 
wants much the same. He writes: “* Why I hate a 
little car (which is all I can afford) is that I am always 
overtaken unless I am driving it flat-out. My present 
car [he mentions a deplorable vehicle} has nearly turned 
me into a permanent pedestrian. Is there a well-built, 
cheap, light car that will not jib at doing 50 most of the 
time and 60 whenever I feel like it 7” 

This is not the moment to argue with No. 1. There 
is much in what he says, and still more in what I say, 
in this matter of long versus short life. He raises a ques- 
tion that has always bulked large in the mind of every 
sensible owner and on another occasion [I will try to 
demolish him. The point is that odd coincidence I 
have mentioned. For while these two Ietters were on 
their way to me I took out two cars that seem to me to 
mect the two cases exactly, and with a good deal to spare. 
This happens very seldom; my usual experience is 
that the prospective buyer always wants something that 
the car I recommend him has not got. 

The car for No. 1 is the 16-h.p. Standard saloon, 
with six windows and plenty of room, costing £285. 
Needless to say I put its useful life, even with a good 
deal of 70 miles an hour in it, at more than 10,000 
miles. It is a well-designed, well-built car, obviously 
meant for hard work. It will push the speedometer 
needle well up to the 70 mark on top, to 50 on third 
and, if you feel sufliciently callous, to 35 on second. 
No. 1 gets full measure in this respect, but he also gets 
something worth a great deal more than mere maxima, 
That dubious expression, “ cruising speed,” is represented 


Cheap Speed 


in this car by a very pleasant:50 miles an hour. As [ 
translate it, the cruising speed of a. car is its maximum on 
what one must roughly call half-throttle, “when the 
engine seems to find a whiff of gas enough to produce 
a lively speed, not very far from the real maximum 
and runs on that whiff and at that speed at its smoothest. 
Fifty miles an hour is a very good cruising speed for g 
16-h.p. engine burdened by a sizeable saloon. The 
‘ar weighs over 26 cwt. 

You cannot expect everything you like at £285 anq 
I could re-design the Standard’s body with advantage, 
The seats are rather small, those in the back being too 
shallow for real long-distance comfort. On the other 
hand everything is decently finished, there is no drum. 
ming and the ventilation—a most essential point—is 
excellent. .The gear-change needs learning but the 
lesson need not be long. The gears themselves are 
exceptionally quiet. The steering, oddly enough, is a 
little on the heavy side. Not enough to matter but 
enough to surprise anyone familiar with the Marles- 
Weller type, which is usually very light. The car 
holds the road steadily and the springing is comfortable. 
It climbs hills fast, particularly those of a long and 
trying nature, and it picks up rapidly and smoothly, 
It seemed to me remarkable value for money. 

The new Ford 10-h.p., called the de luxe to distinguish 
it from the 8-h.p., is what I have recommended No. 2 
to buy. This is quite unlike any other small-car and 
might have been made for my correspondent. It weighs 
under 16 ewt., has a wheelbase of only 7 ft. 6in., an 
overall length of 12 ft. 4in. and an overall width of 
4ft.9in. Its engine carries a tax of £7 10s., having 
a cubic capacity of 1,172 cubic centimetres—quite a 
fair. figure for the rated power. The four-door saloon 
is no bigger than you would expect it to be. It is none 
too wide anywhere and there is not much room 
behind for full-grown people. I think a_ lot has 
been done in giving the driver and his companion 
proper leg-room. To balance the inevitablé~ shortness 
behind there is a remarkable amount of luggage-room. 
Officially, and I daresay in practice, the boot, which is 
reached from the inside, by raising the squab of the 
back seat, holds ‘ta large suitcase, a dressing case, a 
hat-box, an attaché case, coat and two tennis racquets 
with ease.” Above this boot is a very useful shelf 
for parcels and odd floating gear. There are door pockets 
and a glove-locker with a hinged door. 

The Ford does 60 miles an hour without fuss. I 
understand that its official maximum is at least five 
miles an hour more, but, as in the Standard, that is 
of less value than the ability to run lightly at 50 and 
reach a mile a minute in quick time. No. 2. said he 
hated being overtaken in his present mistake: he will 
not often suffer that agony on hills in the Ford. The 
engine is full of life, and although it makes a good deal 
of noise at over 45 miles an hour, it is the noise of health 
and vigour and not of sloppy design and inadequate 
works-supervision. It is rubber-suspended and practically 
all its vibration is absorbed before it can reach either 
the driver’s hands or the floor-boards. The hill-climbing 
is quite out of the ordinary on second speed. With a 
gear-ratio of 9} to 1 it put up a performance that com- 
pared very favourably indeed with that of a dozen 
cars of much higher power and price. Similarly on my 
special against-the-collar test, a hill nearly a mile long, 
its speed worked out at about the average 16-h.p. mark. 

At £145 (£155 10s. with sliding roof and leather 
upholstery) you cannot expect every refinement of running 
with performance of this kind. The Ford pitches a good 
deal on rough surfacé but it rides very steadily at high 
speeds on the smooth. I think an electric screen-wiper 
might be provided at the price. The suction-operated 
type is useless in driving rain. The rest of the equipment 
is good and plain. 

The Standard was sent to me for trial by. Standard 


Cars (Car Mart) and the Ford by Dagenham Motors 


(Car Mart). Jon#N PRIOLEAU. 
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LONDON’S 
RECORD 





GAS YEAR 


Interesting Facts and Figures 


1934 was a year of progress for Gas. Last week, in London, Sir David 
Milne-Watson, Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Company, gave 
to shareholders some remarkable facts and figures, which are of interest 


not only to the five million people who rely on the Company’s service, 


but to householders and their wives all over the country. 


+« “... to have sold more gas in 
1934 than in 1933 in the face of 
such weather conditions is a result 
of which we may be proud.” 
1934 was extremely mild. December 1933 
was the coldest since 1890; December 1934 
was the warmest on the Kew records. 
+ “We supplied more new cook- 
ers, new fires and new water heaters 
than ever before in our history. 


We issued 280,000 cookers in the 
year...” 


+ “Research has led to consider- 
able improvements in the efficiency 
of gas cookers, fires and water 
heaters. They give more heat for 
less gas.” 

These improvements make gas more than 

ever the cheapest form of heat on tap. 
+x “Let me mention... gas re- 
frigerators, drying cupboards, 
wash boilers, irons, not to speak 
of portable fires and gas fires that 
can be lit by switches, and coke 
fires that can be lit by gas.” 





He said: 


*« “Our sales of industrial gas 
appliances were in advance of all 
previous years.” 


More than 17,500 London factories usz 
gas for their industrial heat needs. 


+x “ We sold more than a million 
and a quarter tons of coke last 
year—another record.” 


*« “We have had considerable 
success in obtaining public lighting 
contracts with a large number of 
Local Authorities.” 


Whitehall and Regent Street are among tz 
famous thoroughfares lit by gas. 


+x «It is our earnest desire to re- 
place old appliances with moderna 
at the earliest possible moment. 
We have made = arrangements 
whereby this can be easily done at 
a very small cost to the consumer.” 


Visit any one of the Compaty’s §7 Showrooms to 22 
the new models and hzar about the new terms. 


THE GAS LIGHT & COKE COMPANY never lets London down 
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Finance 
English Railway Position 


ALTHOUGH in common with most securities Home 
Railways have not escaped the general depression, 
there has been an undercurrent of hopefulness owing to 
anticipations of favourable dividends. A still greater 
influence affecting the market, however, has been the 
decision given last week of the Railway and Canal 
Commissions in the matter of the Southern Railway’s 
appeal against the assessment of £2,180,000 as the 
annual value of the undertaking for rating purposes 
for the quinquennium 1931-1934. The judgement 
reduced that figure to £1,077,131, a figure which compares 
with a present assessment of £1,840,000. It remains 
to be seen, of course, whether there will be an appeal 
to the House of Lords, but, if no such appeal is made, 
the importance of the decision is undoubted as_ the 
remaining trunk lines will be affected by it, the Southern 
case having ‘been taken as a test case on questions of 
principle. 
PosstBLE BENEFITS. 

It would, I think, be premature to assume that— 
supposing the Southern appeal to stand—other com- 
panies will be affected in similar proportions as has 
been suggested in some quarters, for it was intimated 
in the course of the judgement that in the case of the 
other railways the facts might or might not be the 
same. Nevertheless, if the Southern decision stands, 
there can be no question that not only will the company’s 
liability have been reduced by about £375,000 per 
annum, over the quinquennium, but other lines will 
benefit very greatly, though such estimates, for example, 
as the advantage to the L.M.S. amounting to about 
£1,000,000, the North Eastern to about £750,000 
and the Great Western to about £500,000, must at 
present be regarded as rough guess-work. Not only 
so, but it has also to be remembered that the rating of the 
‘railways is subject to the provision whereby they were 
de-rated by 75 per cent. on condition that the reduction 
in the charge upon them is to be applied through the 
Railway Freight Rebates Fund to reduction of charges 
on certain classes of goods. Therefore, it would seem 
that some considerable portion of any savings to the 
railways resulting from the present legal decision will 
go to the various industries concerned. The fact 
remains, however, that, unless there should be some 
reversal of the present judgement by the House of Lords, 
the railways stand to benefit materially at a moment 
when such benefit is badly needed to mect the partial 
restoration of the cuts in wages and also at a moment 
when traflics themselves are no longer showing the 
pronounced upward movement which was apparent 
a few weeks ago. 


Tue SouTHERN DIVIDEND. 


How far the rating decision may have affected the 
directors of the Southern Railway in their declaration 
of a dividend on the Preferred Ordinary stock of 4 per 
cent. against 3 per cent. a year ago it is, of course, im- 
possible to say, but in view of the mere chance of an 
appeal being made to the House of Lords it seems 
unlikely that the directors would be influenced by the 
rating decision. The dividend just referred to was, 
however, up to the best expectations of the market 
on the basis of traffic earnings. In the first half of 
the past year the gross revenue rose by £280,000, but 
the half-yearly statement showed that the addition 
to net receipts was only £90,000, and in the second 
half of the year the gross increase in railway receipts 
was £168,000. It looks, therefore, as if the actual 


working results in the second half of the year must 
have been very favourable, for the extra 1 per cent. 
on the Preferred Ordinary stock involves about £276,000, 
while, after paying the dividend, the balance carried 
forward of £227,353 
ago, 


is rather higher than-a_ year 





—= 





G.W.R. anp L.M.S. 


The dividend announcements by the Great Westem 
and the London, Midland and Scottish’ Railways haye 
been announced at the moment of concluding thig 
article. In the former case the Directors have again 
by declaring a final dividend of 2} per cent., been abl 
to make up the 3 per cent. on the Ordinary, though 
£324,000 has had to be taken from Investment profits 
and £550,000 from Contingency Funds. This, howeve 
was pretty much in accordance with market expectations. 
The London, Midland and. Scottish figures show that 
while the gross revenue for the year increased by nearly 
£3,000,000, the net revenue is only up £1,209,000. The 
Directors, however, after paying the full dividend op 
the 4 and 5 per cent. Preferences, are able to pay 13 per 
cent. on the 4 per cent. Preference of 1923, which js 
the first dividend received by that Stock since it received 
its full dividend in respect of the year 1931, 


Prior CHARGE Stocks. 


On the whole, therefore, it will be seen that, both 
as regards the dividends announced for the past vear 
and the prospects of relief in the matter of revised 
assessments, railway stockholders have some cause for 
a greater feeling of hopefulness with regard to the 
outlook. When, however, I say “ stockholders,” I am 
afraid that I must be understood as referring more 
particularly to the holders of prior charge stocks, for 
we have a long way to go yet before Ordinary stocks 
of the English railways can be regarded as coming into 
the investment category. And even as regards the 
prior charge stocks it has to be remembered that, with 
the exception of the Great Western Railway, none of 
these, so far as the four trunk lines are concerned, hold 
their former position as trustee securities, and, indeed, 
cannot recover that position for a long time to come, 
It must be remembered that some considerable part 
of the recovery in prior charge stocks of English railways 
is due quite as much to the great rise in gilt-edged 
securities as to the improvement in the position of the 
companies themselves. In proof of this, I need only 
cite as an example the 5 per cent. Preference stock of the 
London, Midland and Scottish Railway. That stock 
was issued in 1925, and even in that year, when it was 
paying the full interest and, moreover, was a trustee 
security because the company had not defaulted on 
its Ordinary stock, the price at one time was as low 
as 924. Some few years later, in 1983, when the dividend 
was only 3? per cent. and the stock had lost its trustee 
status, the price was down to 47}. Today, when there 
is a return to the 5 per cent. dividend, but when the 
stock is no longer in the trustee iist, the price is as high 
as 106, This is largely due to the fact of the fixed date 
of redemption in 1955, and still more to the great rise 
which has taken place in all trustee securities. 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


. e 
Financial Notes 
GOVERNMENT Stocks RELAPSE, 
The Stock Markets have passed through a rather trying week, 
the outstanding feature at one time being the severe slump in 
British Funds. A number of causes have contributed to the 
set-back ; prominent among them of course is the fact that 
the market has still tg deal in some large blocks of undigested 
stocks arising out of4ome of the more recent Issues of Capital, 
which have had-t6 be taken up in part by underwriters. In 
addition, the €risis in the Pepper Market has been an adverse 
influence, while on Monday when there was quite a slump in 
gilt-edged securities the prime cause was connected with 
domestic politics, rumours (since contradicted) being pet- 
sistently circulated that the General Election was_ likely 
to take place this year, and that a re-shuffling of the Cabinet 
was possible. 
* * 1 * 
Tue Prerrer Crisis. 

It is some time since the City was so stirred as it has been 

during the past fortnight by the crisis in the Pepper Market. 


Thanks to the assistance afforded by the banks the actual 
failures have been confined to that of James and Shakspeare 


(Continued on page 268.) 
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1922 
A Good 


Scheme 


1933 


Even 
Better 


1934 


The 
Best 


GREAT 
IMPROVEMENTS 
HAVE BEEN MADE AND 
ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGES 
GIVEN IN THE TERMS OF THE 
INSTITUTION’S SCHEME FOR 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


LONGER REPAYMENT PERIOD. 
LARGER ADVANCES. 


SURVEY FEE AND ORDINARY LEGAL 
EXPENSES FOR MORTGAGE PAID BY 
THE INSTITUTION. 


Write for details to the Secretary and Actuary, 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Established 1840. Funds exceed £22,000,000. 




















The Distinctive System 
of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


“Tried in all weathers—good 
and bad—it has never failed” 


(Vide The Chairman’s Speech 21/3/34) 


Under the Distinctive System the premiums are so moder- 
ate that, at early and middle ages, the annual sum charged 
elsewhere for a Whole Life Assurance of £1,000, with 
profits, will here secure from the first as much as £1,300 
or thereby with right to bonuses, 

Write for an explanatory booklet. 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


London (C ity) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE - - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


FUNDS EXCEED £23,500,000 
































Hamp%tead Garden Suburb 
ae 


Compact detached house in Hampstead Garden 


Suburb for Sale. Very quiet, at end of 
cul-de-sac; 3 reception, 4-5 bedrooms; bath- 
room; downstairs cloakroom and _ lavatory ; 


good garden; 77 years of lease to run; ground 
rent £14 8s. Od. Price £2,200. 


Box Number A.606, “ The Spectator,” 
99 Gower Street, W.C. 
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Profit 
with Safety 


You cannot, with the maximum of safety, 
invest all your savings in any one of even 
the most prosperous of businesses. 


But you can now invest £35 or any larger 
amount and have it spread over 50 of the 
most successful major British undertak- 
ings, the list of which has been selected 
by a Board whose members have a 
specialized knowledge of investments. 


You can do this in the certain knowledge 
that your interests are watched over by 
Trustees of unquestionable integrity— 
The Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Company Ltd. 


This is the facility offered by the 
Certificates of the British Empire Fixed 
Trust. 


List of Companies over which your investment is spread 
SERIES ‘“’ SERIES ‘B’ 


Associated Portland Cement Ind, Coope & Allsopp 

Bank of England Amalg: amated —, - ‘orporation 
British Match Corporation Bare lays Bank Ltd. 

J. & P. Coats Beot’s Pure Drug Co. 

Furness Withy British-American Tobacco Co. 
General Electric ba h Oil & Cake Mills Pref. Ord. 
Harrisons & Crosfield Callender’s Gable & Cons, q 
Imperial Airways City of London Real Property Co. 
Imperial Chemical Industries Clyde Valley Elec. Power Co. 
Imperial Tobacco Co. Distillers Co. 

Marks & Spencer English Sewing Cotton Co. 
Patons & Baldwins Ever Ready Co. (Gt. Britain) 
Prudential Assurance Co. Fairey Aviation Co. 

Tate & Lyle Joseph Lucas 


Wallpaper Manufacturers 
Commercial Bank of Australia 
Burmah Oil Co. 

Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
Calcutta Electric Supply 

A. Guinness, Son & Co. 

Bank of New Zealand 
Johannesburg Consolidz ated 
South African Breweries 
Victoria Falls & Transvaal 
Trinidad Leaseholds [Power 


Manbré & Garton Def. 
Mitchells & Butlers 

F. W. Woolworth & Co. 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power 
Brakpan Mines 

Crown Mines 

Springs Mines 

Sub Nigel 

Sudan Plantations Syndicate 
Ashanti Goldfields Corporation 
Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields 


On the basis of Dividends and including 
Share Bonuses up to 10 per cent paid by 
the various Companies (Dec.’33 to Dec. 
’34) the yield on your investment is 
approximately 


4: 


Full information concerning 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


can be obtained from any branch of the 
Midland Bank, from any Stockbroker, or 


by writing for Booklet 15to 
FIXED TRUST INVESTMENTS LTD. 
160 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 266.) 


and two leading firms of brokers in Mincing Lane. Even so, 
however, the liabilities involved in these failures are exceed- 
ingly large. It is not, however, merely the extent of the 
liabilities and the losses suffered, which has given concern to 
the City, but all the circumstances so far as they are known 
which have been responsible for and have surrounded the 
crisis. In the first place, the City finds it difficult to conceive 
how responsible men could have conceived the idea of engineer- 
ing a corner in such a commodity as pepper. In the second 
place, it is felt that at present there is far too much mystery 
surrounding the principals in the Pepper Pool. Indeed, a 
good deal of sympathy is felt with the two large firms of 
brokers who have defaulted, for while overtrading may have 
been an occasion of their misfortune, it is quite evident that 
they were relying on very powerful financial influences behind 
the Pool, and there is a strong feeling in the City that all the 
circumstances responsible for the crisis in the Pepper Market 
eall for a searching investigation. 
* * * * 
ImperiAL Tosacco REsvLtTs. 


Following upon the announcement last month of an increase 
in the dividend on Imperial Tobacco shares from 20 per cent. 
tax free to 22 per cent. tax free has come the Annual Report, 
fully justifying the increase in the dividend, the profit for the 
year being £9,589,000, against £8,115,000 in the previous year, 
in which year moreover the profit included £521,000 from 
special advertising provisic®. The balance-sheet shows that 
advantage has evidently been taken of the rise in Stock 
Exchange securities to realize a portion of Government and 
other securities, the total now being £8,297,895 against 
£12,442,536 a year ago. The market value of the securities 
still shows an appreciation of £600,000 over last year. 

* * * * 
Srores PROSPERITY. 

Whether, as the result of politics or any other influence, 
there is to be a check to the trade revival remains to be 
seen, but further evidence of the greater activity in the 
matter of retail sales is afforded by the recent satisfactory 
Profit Statements made by some of the leading groups. In 
the case of the Selfridge group, for example, which includes 
Selfridge and Co., Ltd., he Selfridge Provincial Stores and 
William Whiteley, Ltd., the statement is a most satisfactory 
one. The profits of the entire group over the past twelve 
months amounted to £734,000, as compared with £704,000 
in the previous year and £673,000 in 19382. As regards 
Selfridge and Co., the profit for last year was £375,139 against 
£347,327 (plus £8,317 profit on the sale of a subsidiary com- 
pany) in 1933, while for 1932 the profit was £341,559. Asa 
consequence of this improved position the dividend on the 
Ordinary shares of Selfridge and Co.. Ltd.. is raised from 3 to 
5 per cent., while the carry forward is increased by £5,000. 
In the case of William Whiteley, Ltd., the profit for the year 
Was £156,580, against £151,924 in 1933 and £135,690 in 1932, 

* * * * 
Harropvs Divipenp Up. 


The annual report of Harrods, Ltd., has yet to be issued, 
but the preliminary statement shows that during the year 
ending January 31st last the net profit was £708,900, as 
compared with £691,602 in the previous year and with 
£638,649 in the year 1932-33. The total dividend on the 
Ordinary capital, which remained unchanged a year ago, is 
now increased from 15 to 16 per cent., the final payment 
recommended being 11 per cent. against 10 per cent. The 
company’s general reserve remains at the satisfactory level 
of £1,000,000, while a further £20,000 has been added to the 
special reserve account,.and the balance carried forward is 
increased from £126,746 to £146,215. 

* * % * 
D. H. Evans. 

The profits statement of D. WH. Evans and Co, is also a good 
one, the net profit for the year ending January 31st last 
being £112,491 against £104,447. The dividend again is at 
the rate of 30 per cent., making the fifth year in succession 
at this rate, with a balance carried forward of £32,261 as 
compared with £31,878 brought in from the previous year. 
The company is of course closely associated with Harrods, 
Ltd., which holds all its Ordinary shares. 

* * * * 


Gas Ligur AND CoKE MEETING, 


I referred on a previous occasion to the impression con- 
veyed by the speeches of the Chairman of the Gas Light and 
Coke Co, of the energy displayed by the directors and 
management in maintaining and extending the use of gas, 
while equally I consider that Sir David Milne-Watson’s 
addresses are to be commended for the amount of information 
given to shareholders with regard to the progress of their 
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business. By one of those freaks of the weather-clerk the 
month of December last year was one of the warmest 
record, whereas in 1933 December was one of the co] G n 
Despite that fact Sir David was able to announce at the lag € 
meeting of the Gas Light and Coke Co. that more gas yas 

sold in 1934 than in the previous year, while the demand for EVI 
new gas appliances had broken all previous records, The 

financial results were also excellent, and as already announced O' 
in these columns the dividend was announced at the sq B 
rate as in the previous year. The Chairman also stated that 
the company had had considerable success during the year jg appeal 
obtaining public lighting contracts for varying periods with g blic 
large number of local authorities. A good deal of the informa. pu : 
tion given at the annual meeting of the Gas Light and Coke (; the 19 
is obviously intended for the public as well as the shareholders 

and some of the modern appliances for gas mentioned in the Effort 
speech by Sir David are, I fancy, unknown to a good many of 

the public, for he spoke of gas fires that can be lit with switches for the 
doing away with the use of matches, and coke fires that can ff centres | 
be lit by gas. _ A. W. K, overseas 


human 


A Hundred Years Ago ce 


‘© Tue Spectator,” Fesruary 147TH, 1835. 





Devote< 
The Morning Chronicle has supplied the following apt quotation ervice \ 
from Swift on the necessity of choosing a Speaker whose opinions ' Fiblaies’ 
concur with those of a majority of the House’ of Commons. It ig shilling | 
taken from his ** Letter to a Member of Parliament,’ on choosing a Any Sa 
new Speaker in 1708; and is to be found at page 264 of the 5th Officer 
volume of Scott's edition of Swift. or The! 


“Can a body, whose mouth and heart must go so contrariwise, 
ever act with sincerity or hardly with consistency ? Such a manis Queen 
no proper vehicle to retain or convey the sense of the House, which London 
in so many points of the greatest moment will be directly contrary you mo 


GOuMa. . 4 4s Perhaps you will tell me, as some have already had 

the weakness, that it is of little importance to either party to havea 

Speaker of their side, his business being only to take the sense of Th 
the House, and report it; that you often, at Committees, put an e 
able speaker into the chair on purpose to prevent him from stopping 

a bill. Why, if it were no more than this, I believe I should hardly 

choose, even among my footmen, such a one to deliver a message, §] 
whose interest and opinion led him to wish it might miscarry. But 

I remember to have heard Colonel Birch, of Herefordshire, say, 

‘That he was a very sorry Speaker whose single vote was not better W 
than fifty common ones. I am sure it is reckoned in England the to 


Lyttleton thought that a House of Commons with a stinking breath 
(supposing the Speaker to be the mouth), would go near to infeet 
And you and I easily call to mind a gentleman in that station in 
England, who, by his own acts and personal credit, was able to draw 
who had lived in another. ‘ 

* I confess, if it were a thing possible to be compassed, it would 


. . * . . SS 
every thing within the walls, and a great deal without. It is the 
smallest part of an able Speaker’s business what he forms in the 
House ; at least, if he be in with the Court, when it is hard to say 
over a majority, and change the whole power of a prevailing side n 
seem most reasonable to fill the chair with some person who would 


jirst great test of the pervalency of either party in the House. Sir T. 10 
how many converts may be made in a circle of dinners or private cabals, 
a nice juncture of affairs, and make a Parliament expire in one party 
be entirely devoted to neither party , but since there are so few of 


that character, and those either unqualified or unfriended, I cannot 
see how a majority will answer it to their reputation, to be so ill 
provided of able persons, that they must have recourse to their 
adversaries for a leader; a proceeding of which I never met with 
above one example, and even ‘that succeeded but ill, though 
it was recommended by an oracle, which advised some city in 
Greece to beg a general from their enemies,—-who, in scorn, sent 
them either a fiddler or a poet, I have forgotten which ; and so much 
I remember, that his conduct was such that they soon grew weary 
of him.” 
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SPRING _ TRAVEL 


|. Next week's issue of THE SPECTATOR will include 
S| a special section devoted to Spring Travel facilities. 


ALATA ANAT: 


i! It will centain a guide to the principal cruises avail- 
Ai able during the following weeks, notes on various 





bs other forns of spring holidays, and numerous ‘ i. 
el announcements by shipping companies, travel 5 : 
ie agencies, hotels, etc. 1f you are planning a holiday in B) : 
Si the near future, remember to order THE SPECTATOR — |E y 
4 next week. It may help you in your choice. . 
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General 
EVANGELINE 


BOOTH 


appeals to the British 
ublic to help her make 
the 1935 Self-Denial 
Effort a great success. 


for the work of the 1,795 
centres in Britain and 16,228 
overseas, meeting every 
human need from cra- 
dle to grave, generous 
help is needed. 


Devoted and efficient 
service will make every 
shilling you give go far. 
Any Salvation Army 
Officer you may meet, 

or The Secretary, 101, 
Queen Victoria Street, 
London, will gladly tell * 
youmore. Donations to 


The Salvation Army <j 


SELF - DENIAL 


WEEK (February 23rd to March 2nd) may be sent 
to any local Corps Officer, or to General Booth, 
101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















A WISE MAN 


insures his | ife 





to safe uard— 
9g 


HIS WIFE 






(/ S an investment—a NORWICH UNION policy offers absolute security 
with a higher net yield than “Gilet edged’ stocks—plus Free 
Life Insurance. 

f S a safeguard against early. death it provides a lump sum or a 
guaranteed income for your dependents. Insure your life and make 
your family independent of charity, relatives or aca 

Full particulars on request to Dept. 


' NORWICH TI Trely 


SOCIETIES 





INSURANCE 
NORWICH 





POCKET 
PROTECTION 


for your 
THROAT 


Hey te the weather—fog, sleet, rain or snow— 
*Allenburys " Pastilles protect your throat from 
lea and roughness. Deliciously flavoured, they keep 
the mouth and throat sweet and fresh all day long and all 
through the winter. Try one of the 8d. tins to-day—they 
slip easily into pocket 





or handbag. From 

all chemists in 2oz. 

and 4oz. tins, 8d. rys 
and 1/3 


“The Old Equitable was founded 


“in 1762 and has taught 
“life assurance to the world.” 


It has no shareholders, pays no 


commission, and thus _ provides 
unusual benefits for its members. 
It transacts any class of life 
assurance or annuity business. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 











~ IMPERIAL CANCER | 
RESEARCH FUND. | 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Commuttee— 

SIR re bape BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Treasurer—SIR gig WARING, Bart., C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 

Dieciar ae J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for cancer research, the Imperial Cancer | 
Research Fund is working unceasingly in the cause of suffering 
humanity. The whole resources are devoted to the systematic 
investigation of the cancer problem. The administrative cost of 
the Fund (Office Salaries, Advertising, Printing, Legal Expenses, 
etc.) amounts to only 10% of the total annual expenditure. 

While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who 
have hitherto supported this Fund, the income from investments 
and the Endowment Fund is still insufficient to meet the annual 
expenditure. 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C.1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, | Stratford 
Place, London, W.i, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 


| 


Hon. 
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GALE WARNINGS | 


mean comparatively little to those safe 
on land. To those at sea they often 
mean disaster. 





Our 1,000 Honorary Agents round the coast are 
“Watching.” Ready to give relief to survivors 
and to dependent relatives of those lost at sea. 


Please help this great Naticna!l Work. 


Fleet, Str Roger Keyes, Bart., G.C.B., M.P. 
Lr, 


Admiral of the 
Bankers: Witttams Deacon’s Bank, 
Secretary: F. E. ‘Luorn, Esg. 


President: 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 
SOCIETY 


-|| CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S 


J 
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BEWARE OF THE 


~ COLPORTEUR ! 


In a little town in Egypt a Bible Society col- 
porteur offered a Bible to some Moslems who 
were sitting in a shop. 


‘Are you a preacher ? "’ one of them asked. 


“No,” he replied. 


“What are you then >? 


%e 


**T am a colporteur.” 


“* Beware !"’ exclaimed another member of the 
group. “ This man is worse than the preacher, 
who speaks to you and goes away. This man 
leaves with you a book which is able to convert 
the Moslems !”’ 


THE BIBLE SOCIETY HAS IN ITS SERVICE 

MORE THAN 1,100 COLPORTEURS, WHO 

SELL SEVEN MILLION VOLUMES OF THE 
SCRIPTURES EVERY YEAR. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





| 
| 
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WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 
5th EDITION. 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“Fortunate is the individual who has never experienced money 
worry—oi all life’s ills it is one of the worst. Our chief incen- 
tive has been to set out a common-sense, workable plan which 








might virtually eliminate this nightmare.” 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary —e oe House, Cockspur Street, 
ondon, S.W.1. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Func £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ne ae bos ve see £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 


description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








This smiling, happy boy is one of 1,100 poor boys and girls 
who are being cared for by 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


““ARETHUSA ” 
TRAINING SHIP 


This boy costs the Society £36 a 
year to maintain. Will you send a 
donation to keep him for a week, 
a month, or a year? 





The children are being trained to 
become good and useful citizens. 


PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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“The Spectator”’ Crossword No. 125 
By ZENo 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firy 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envel 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be oy 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will 
published in our next issue.]} 
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ACROSS 
1. “ Cat ! who hast pass’d thy 
grand... 
How many mice and rats 
hast in thy days 
Destroy’d ? ’’—Keats. 
10. Stone-drawer. 
14. Hard to retain when drunk. 
17. All solvers will brook this. 
19. Back to front it looks like 11. The female around a slightly 
the rodent belonged to her. altered horned animal, 
21. Air-travellers are flighty 12. “ And water wetly on fire in 
though not necessarily the grates of your. ..s.” 


. A drum in pain. 

. 4 of 13. 

. There’s only a part of a 
dollar about me. 

rev. “I have had a most.., 
vision. I have had a 
dream, past the wit of 
man to say what dream 
it was.” 


m1 


=) 





this. D. H. Lawrence. 
22. After fifty, I see, hens then 13. Essential part of a pitcher, 
occupy most of the space. 15. What is under is over half 
24 rev. “ the truest issue of gone, 
thy throne 16. Results in the answer. 
By ‘his own interdiction 18. Brood about a bird of prey. 
“stands accursed, 20. The feminine in ten at the 
And does blaspheme his head of a small ballet. 
ie ?°°—-Macbeth. 23 rev. 35 double-ended with 
25. Are shut together causing nothing out of it. 
damages. 27. Browning tells how good 
26. I should be in a rage sur- news was brought here, 
rounded by marble. 2s. A tool with damneée. 
30. In 19. 29. Zodiacal sign. 


31. Horsy 33. Around 25, 
tion. 

32. Outcast. 

34. A new view. 

35 rev. The spelling of this stems 
all idea of basins, 


DOWN 

1. This gentleman will be 
found around the other 
one, 

2. It quailed in confusion. 

3. Begins the above. 

4. Vowels. 

5. Famous U.S. president. 


American ejacula- 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 124 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 124 is Miss M. Loveday, 
Deddington, Oxfordshire. 








THE INDEX TO VOLUME 153 OF “'THE SPECTATOR” 
IS NOW READY. 
One Shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy should be enclosed with 
instructions, and addressed to :— 


Spectator,” Lrtp., 99 
W.C. 1, ENGLAND. 


* THE 
LONDON, 


InpEx DErt., 
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Te man who doubted if HOWARDS’ ASPIRIN was the Besr 


Unmounted coloured prints obtainable from Howards & Sons, Ltd., Ilford. Price 1/- Post Paid. 








em Bares. 











ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PrEsIDENT—TurE Most Hon. THE 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 








Medical Superintendent: Daniet F. Rameavt, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several pranch estab- 
‘lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
ina Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 

thing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointinent. 


a 





TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT 







PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 











MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 
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TOWN & 
COUNTRY 


1/6 per line | 








Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most. Central Office for 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(Phone : 328.) 
Please quote The Spectator. 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Oxted 240; 








Crawley 





Sevenoaks 1147-8; 
PD. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 
“REPLY TO RIBBON BUILDING 


WELWYN (30 mins. King’s Cross) shows how a new 
town can fit its countryside, without ribbons or sprawl- 
ing, cach enhancing the beauty of the other. Good 
planning and limitation of size of town makes possible 
town services, amusements, &c., without losing playing 
fields and country sports. Houses to let from £42 to 
£120 p.a., or for sale from £335 to £2,300. Garden flats : 
22s. 6d. ine.—A.B.C. Guide from S; P. Howarp, Estate 
Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


(Telephone: Reigate 938.) 








1O BE LET OR SOLD between Henley and Marlow- 
on-Thames, in an entirely unspoilt part. Beauti- 
tully appointed residence, delightful all the year round, 
in 63 acres. Lawns sloping to river, well above flood 
Jevel. All rooms enjoy maximum sunshine. 9 bed; 
2 dressing and 4 bathrooms; 3 reception rooms; oak 
panelled hall and large entrance hall. Parquet floors. 
Central heating. Electric light. Two cottages. Large 
heated garage. Seclusion without isolation. 5 mins. 
*bus route.—OWNER, c/o MEssks, W. H. SMITH & SONS 
Lrp., Henley-on-Thames. 




















MANOR. FIELDS*« 
PUTNEY HEATH 


Amidst 
London. Flats face lovely scenery 


Putney Heath. 
are still in construction. 


Builder Owners: 





Telephone : 










THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLAT 
DEVELOPMENT- IN LONDON 


charming Woodland Gardens and 
probably the most beautiful development in 


Portions of this development 
There are four types 
available, but early application is necessary as 
only afew of the largest type are now to let. 


Call or Write for Free ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


MANOR FIELDS— 


JOHN LAING & SON, 








a a 













povseot dy WITH EVERY 
ODERN REFINEMENT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER, 
PASSENGER LIFTS. 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£200 to £350 


GARAGES, ETC. | 
Hard Tennis Courts and 
Cumberland Bowling Greens, | 


PUTNEY HEATH | 


LTD., PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W. 15. 
PUTney 2166. | 


adjoining 














56 BROMPTON 
ROAD, 8.W. 3. 


WHITEMAN 


Telephone: 
Kens, 0026-7, 


& COMPANY 





WEST SUSSEX 


HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
perfectly secluded, 3 Bed; 2 Rec.; Bath, &e. ; 
Heating, Electric Light, INEXPENSIVE GARDENS, 
1 ACRE, 
£1,650 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN & Co. as above. 


R RSID ENCE, 


HANTS 


NEAR ANDOVER. CHARMING OLD HOUSE, 4 


Central ; Yeats old, amidst absolute seclusion, Oak Beams, open 


fireplaces, 4 Beds. ; 3 Rec. 
Lovely Gardens, 
Paddock. 


Bath ; 2 Garages ; Stables; 
including Tennis Lawn, Orchard and 
6} ACRES. 

£25,500 


WHITEMAN & Co. as above. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


T ‘HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
Jrom THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the. following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—-HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CKESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIV ERSIT Y ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COU NT 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 
--STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). —FAL MOUTH, 
FILEY (Yorks.).—LINKFIELD. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE 
HASTINGS.— AL BANY ; 
—QUEEN’S 
es: Sagal UE ST RANGE ARMS & GOLF 
KENMORE (Perths).—-TAYMOUTH CASTLE 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH—(Perths). LOCH RAN Noc H 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 












Jhe PERFECT PAIR 


The 
best in 
the World ' 


























































The “Eclipse” Razor 
is designed to give the 
best results with any 
make of blade, but if 
used with an “Eclipse” 
Super Blade it ensures 
perfection and comfort 
in shaving hitherto 
pe 














TOPICK UP 
BLADES 






RAZORS 
7/6 & 5/- 
Blades 
5 for!’8 










Stocked by Boot’s, 
Timothy White’s, ba alert 
Chemists, Hairdressers, etc. 






Sole Manufacturers 


JAMES NEILL &CO, (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


E104 










LEAMINGTON SPA. i ny ON HOUSE, 

—RE 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 

LOCH AWE A pee —LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE Viti, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. —-2 St., W.C.1, 
—CLIFTON, W elbeck 8t., W.1. 
—UNITED “. a ICES, 98/ noe Cromwell 

Rd, S.W. 


MALVERN.—FOLEY A RMS. 


MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 


MORE’ TONHAMPSTEAD. —MANOK HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 
—STATION HOTEL. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL roe EK. 
PORTREE (Isle of aS OYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (I1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY, 
RHOSNEIGR (Angiesey).—BAY. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDE wee aad GH ARMS, 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROW 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—_HAW Kit ONEP K., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT, 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES 
—HESKETH PARK HYDRO Hor£h 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk).—GRAND., 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS, 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopstcignton). —HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
TORQUAY.— be - cou RT PRIVATE, 
Es AC 
—ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
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Rates for Prepaid. Classified Advertisements 


' Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52, 


d _ Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


' 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 





Ls 

NLOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
C Women, Children, and particularly for Men. Our 
poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 


Road, Stepney, E. 1 





NIFTS GAIN GREAT GRATITUDE, if they take the 
y form of TOM LONG—that grand old rich tobacco 
which costs only 9d. per oz. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tean ... and I will.”’—Britisu INstituTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD.,1,(BR) Ludgate Hill, B.C.4. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





EDUCED Income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged. 








CLUB ANNOUNCEMENTS 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St.,8.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





I HODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AFRICA), 
GRAHAMSTOWN. 


Applications are invited for the post of 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY. 

Salary (men), £650 to £900; (women), £450 by £25 
to £650, 

Assumption of duty, August Ist, 1935. 

Travelling—£50 will be allowed for travelling expenses. 

Applications (six copies of each) must reach the 
SECRETARY, Office of the High Commissioner for the 
Union of South Africa, South Africa House, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C, 2 (from whom forms of application 
and a memorandum giving the conditions of appoint- 
ment may be obtained) not later than March 10th, 1935. 








allies OF BRISTOL. 


The University invites applications for the WARDEN- 
SHIP OF WILLS HALL, a Hall of Residence for Men, 
Applications should reach the undersigned, from whom 
ool ulars may be obtained, not later than March 4th, 
Joav. 
WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Registrar, 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates. — Full 
particulars from Miss PRkEstTON, Principal. 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-President, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of 
gymnastics. The course of Training extends over 
$3 years and includes Educational and Medical Gym- 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For 
prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








COME ON THE WORLD’S MOST 
DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


SUNSHINE CRUISE 


TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


LORIOUSLY sunny days, romantic 

nights, new faces, new places. 
And everything you want is on the 
ship — swimming pool, gym., lido, 
games ... quiet sun decks, cinema, 
luxurious public rooms. The itinerary 
includes Morocco, Sicily, Dalmatian 
Coast, Venice, Malta, Algeria, 
Gibraltar, and Spain. 


APRIL 17 for 24 DAYS 
From 44 Guineas 
Also 





MAY 15 for 20 Days. 


To Morocco, Malta, Messina, Sicily, 
Italy, Riviera, Spain and Portugal. 


JUNE 7 for 21 Days. 
To Italy, Messina, Venice, Dal- 
matian Coast, Greece and Malta. 


JULY 6 for 13 Days. 
To Northern Capitals of Europe, 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Dantzig 
and Germany. 











Write for comprehensive details: 


BLUE STAR LINE 
Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, London, 
S.W. 1. Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, 
E.C.3; Liverpool; Birmingham; Manchester; 
Glasgow; Bradford; Paris and all Principal Agents. 


i 











LECTURES 





HE BISHOP OF LONDON will speak at St. 
Edmund’s, Lombard Street, on ‘* Our New London.” 
Thursday, February 21st, at 1.10 p.m. 





| | etc Teade aS te OF LONDON. 

A Course of Three Lectures on ‘* DIE BEDEUTUNG 
DES REGISSEURS FUR DIE ‘DEUTSCHE BUHNE 
IM k¢ EN JAHRHUNDERT” Will be given by 
PROF. LEOPOLD JESSNER (late General Director of 
the Berlin State’ Theatres and. Principal of the State 
School of Dramatic Art) at KING’S COLLEGE (Strand, 
W.C. 2)on TUESDAYS, FEBRUARY 26th, MARCH 5th 
and 12th, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Leeture the Chair 
will be taken by Prof. H. G. Atkins, D.Lit., M.A., Pro- 
fessor of German in the University. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKEP. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 









GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





Qe ins COLLEGE, LONDON, provides a General 

Education for girls of all ages. Students prepared 
for all examinations. Musicianship, Art, Games. Good 
Science laboratories. — Particulars from PRINCIPAL, 
43-47 Harley Street, W. 1. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





YNLIFTON COLLEGE, 
° ansntpaasial 
The following Scholarships and Exhibitions will be 
awarded in 1935. 
1. About 10 Scholarships, of which 3 will be of the 
value of £100 a year. Others of £80, £60 and £40 
a year. 
2. Exhibitions of £25 a year. 
One Music Scholarship of £70 a year, with free 
tuition in Music. 
4. The Prentice-Whitley Exhibition of £75 a year. 
Candidates must be under 14 on June Ist, 1935. 
Particulars from the SECRETARY and BuRSAR, 


a 





EYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 

Examinations will be held in March and in June for 
the award of the following SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
EXHIBITIONS: Six of £100 a vear; two of £75; 
two of £50 and four of between £25 and £40 a year.— 
Further information may be obtained from the BURSAR. 





| gg Sb yee E, Canterbury.—On high ground, over- 
looking Canterbury. Bracing sea air. Fine playing 

fields. Swimming bath. Fresh fruit daily. 

individual attention.—Apply, SECRETARY. 


Maximum 





YT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
tion will be held on June 4th, 5th and 6th, 1935. 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50 and several 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit. 
Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There are also 
Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and Close Exhibitions 
of £25 for sons of officers of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines, active and retired. Further information may be 
obtained from the BuRsAR, St. Edward’s School, Oxford, 





ONBRIDGE SCHOOL: SCHOLARSHIPS EX- 
AMINATION on June 4th to 7th, 1935. Entries 
close May 18th, 1935. The following will be offered : 
For boys under 14 on June Ist, 1935, two New Judd 
Scholarships of £100 p.a. each, two New Judd Scholarships 
of £80 p.a. each, and five or six Foundation Scholarships 
entitling the holder to exemption from payment of 
the Tuition Fee, £20 to £30 p.a. -For boys under 15 
on June Ist, 1935, the Judd Scholarship of £40 p.a. The 
total fees for a Boarder at the School are £141 15s. p.a. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY to the Head- 
Master, The School House, Tonbridge. 





MVE IVY HOUSE, BUSHEY, HERTS.—Boys’ 

Preparatory School. Ages 5-14.  Exeeptional 
situation within easy reach of town. Attractive, varied 
and liberal diet. Aim: to develop ability on a basis 
of sound character and physique. Prospectus trem 
HEAD-MASTER. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





ee et ee Cc 

A Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 
Boys 12-19, Junior Branch 8-11. 

tion by eight English and Swiss graduates. 


G-i L- B-e@ 8 ., 
4,100 feet. 

Individual eduea- 
Limited to 


40 boys. Modern Languages, Character, Health, Sports. 
Head-Master, J. M. 5S. BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab.). 








UNIX 


tbook units are 
f simple and pur- 
B poseful, in any 
j grouping very good 

to-look upon, 
They are infinitely flexible, endlessly extensible, 
restrained in price. Details from the Phoentsx, 
66 Chandos Street, London, W.C 





COLDS AND NASAL CATARRH 


relieved and duration shortened by using soit, absorbent 


ToINnooo 


once and destroying. In cartcns of 50, 2s.; 500, 18% 
At chemists, or Post Free from (Dept. S.S.):— 
The Toinoco Handkf. Co., Ltd., 55 Hatton Garden, E.C.1, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 86 letters). 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; ; 5% for 138; 


99 Gower Street, London, } V.C. 


DUAL SCHOOLS 





CKWORTH SCHOOL 
A (Founded by the Society of Friends in 1779). 


Recognized by the Board of Education as an efficient 
Secondary School, 

Provides a sound secondary school education for boys 
and girls from 9 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate standards. 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of social and 
international justice 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the S« 
completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, Art 
School, Spacious Playing Fields, Home Farm and Garden, 

For Prospectus and full particulars apply : 

The Bursar, Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract, Yorks 


‘hool is 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





AND GIRLS 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS A} 
Ss TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 


Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& JI, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








\ 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &e., promptly executed 
AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000,—- 
Miss N, MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd.,Westcliif-on-Sea 


YRIC WRITERS.—The Melody King sets approved 
4 lyrics to music CARRINGTON Briggs, Leven, Yorks. 








. POEMS WANTED 
aulso considered for publication. 


Songs and musical comps. 
Terms by arrangement 


PETER DEREK, LTp., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave. W.C.2. 
\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.--REGENT 


INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8 


SKETCHING 





SKETCH IN G CLASS 
A will be held during 
APRIL AND MAY, 
at VAREIMA, on the 
LAKE OF COMO, ITALY, 
by BRIDGET KEIR (Mem. Soc, Int, des Aquarellistes, 
’aris) 4 


For all particulars please apply to Miss KEIR, 122 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea 


Hotel Pension terms very reasonable. 


MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
RW tion. Guaranteed. Free booklet.—T. S. Ht ATON, 
20 Grosvenor Place, 8S.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 





INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 





eS . ADVANCES WITHOUT SECURITY. 





REGIONAL TRUsT LTp., 8 Clifford Street, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Regent 5983. 
PROMPT LOANS 4} per cent. net yearly on Life 

Interests, Life Incomes, Reversions, Property by 


Wills or Deeds.—T. W. ELLA, 150 Regent Street, W. 1 








740 for 26; and 10% for 52. 
, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








Gla 





EGYPT, 
AND CEYLON 


ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 
£37 BOMBAY 


£42 CALCUTTA 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 


Liverpool : 


INDIA 


For full particulars apply to: 
LONDON :— 


Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 


sgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 














CINEMAS 





ACADEMY 


WILLY 


CINEMA 


Oxford Street. Gerrard 2981, 





FORST'S Viennese Sensation of Europe 
“*MASKERADE” (A) 
with 
PAULA WESSELY, 





AVE 
EK Mon: THE 


MEDITERRANEE (U). 


PLD 


‘4 party leaves March 11th. 
and travel: 
F.R.GS., 


ROUND 1 | THE WORLD 


FARES from £109 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


22 
or 





RYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham, 2285), 
BLUE ANGEL (A). Thurs.:; Parts- 








TOURS 





PT AND THE HOLY LAND,—Private escorted 
Overland ; finest hotels 
134 gus. inclusive.—Write LESLIE LING, 


Chalkwell Towers, Westcliff-on-Sea. 








® 








St SUG, Se 
BS + epee A a o 
Regular Sailings 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San _ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 

or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE ‘SPECTATOR Office, 





WANTED TO PURCEASE 
ad 
OLD, JEWELS, DIAMONDS, Urgently Required, 
H Highest Prices in London tor OLD GOLD (£7 02.), 
OLD JEWELLERY, Emeralds, Pearls, Sovereigns, 
Brace lets, Necklaces, Coins, Gold Dental Plates, Antique 
— Sheffield Plate, &e. Large or small quantities, 








Cash or offer at once.-—BENTLEY & CO., 65 New Bond 
St. (facing Brook St.), London, W.1. May, 0651, 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





\\" ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
+ is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad, 
In tins 2s. dd. 4s. 4d. 6s. 6d. 8s. Gd. 10s. 6d, 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 8d., 9s. 3d.. 11s. 6d, 


Complete price list on request. 








J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
———anelj 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of 7he Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2$% for 6 inser- 
tions, 5°, for 13, 74° for 26 and 10°, for 52. 





HOTELS 


AND BOARDING 


NIOUSES 





SARLY SPRING HOLIDAY, 
HUNILY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH, 
Established 1878, 
Offers special advantages of Economy, Comrort and 
the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC 
Write for Ilustrated Tariff, 
j ELGR VE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, waitiad board: 
bed and breakfast, 380s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1.—Victoria 3347, 


Licu? Batus, 








WORCESTERSHIR “% sRIN NE 








i ROITWICH SPA, 

BATHS HOTEL,.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water, 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A. 
Id. Guide from J, T, CULLEY, Manager. 

ROITWICH SPA—A brand new hotel in a 300-vear- 

4 old country house. Perfect cuisine, deligh 

grounds, sun lounge, with Vita-glass windows. Send 
for the NORBURY HOUSE HOTEL book. Every 
facility is provided for taking the cure. Telephone: 


Droitwich 173. 





PDIN BURGH. Melville 





7 The ALISON WOTEL. 
‘Crescent. Tgems.: ‘* Melerest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 
ARKS’ SPUR,” High Salvington, Worthing. 





Atomely guest house on Downs,ove rlookins gWorth 
kixtensive Views.—MISsSES HALE. Tel.: Swandean 112 
WATLOCK, SME DL EY’S—Gt. 
\ Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure, 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Itus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 


y 








Britain’s Greatest 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in 


English Country. 

Ask for De a List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
LS aannaes by the 

PEOPLE’S RE . RE — ned HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 





PUR, Bh A.; 
STREET, W. 1 


LtpD., ST 6 a "Ss HOUSE, 193 REGENT 





GS! RREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
J quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey 

Apply for List *"S.,’" stating requirements, to * SURREY 
TrUstT,”’ Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





WwW" RE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 


dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 








TE lend £25 to £5,000 on note of hand alone without 
any s¢ curity KE. C. Lear, Lrp., 57 Cheapside, 
London, E.C.2. (‘Phone: City 5804 and 4532.) 
Printed in Great Britain by W. "Spr AIGUT AND SONS, 
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